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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

THE MARGIN OF PROFITS; HOW 
PROFITS ARE NOW DIVIDED; WHAT 
PART OF THE PRESENT HOURS OF LA 
BOR CAN NOW BE SPARED. By Edward 
Atkinson, author of *The Distribution of Pro- 
ducts,’ ete., together with the reply of Mr. E. 
M. Chamberlain, representing the Labor Union, 
and Mr. Atkinson's rejoinder to the reply 
Paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts, 

*,* This important contribution to “ The Ques- 
tions of the Day ” has been received with so much 
interest that already the larger part of the first 
edition has been exhausted by advance orders. 

“Is straight to the point, and is so plain that the 
dullest could not help but comprehend.” — Newar? 
Dauy Advertiser, 

“Mr. Atkinson's clear, colloquial style, aud the 
firm, good-natured way in which he brings home 
hard tacts, will gain him many adherents."’- Spring- 
field Republican. 


*.* Putnam’s new Catalogue sent on 
tion. 
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future: 


Or, Soctauism aA Reauiry. By ANNA Bow 
MAN Dopp, author of ‘Old Cathedral Days,’ et 
1 vol. New style of binding. Price, ° 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This little book isin the form of a 


highly original series of letters supposed te 
written by a Swedish Nobleman on a visit 


America in the Twenty-tirst Century Im these 
letters the writer has depicted what the social, 


civil, and political aspect of America would be 
under Socialistic rule, after Socialism bad bec 
a fixed and stable form of goverument, 


Calamity Fane. 


A STORY OF THE Buack HF®is By Mrs 
GEORGE E. SPENCER, author of * A Plucky One, 
etc., etc. I vol., 12mo. Paper Price, & cents 
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A STORY OF THE YELLOWS1 
WELLINGTON ROLLINS, autbor of 
Ranch,’ ete., ete. 1 vol., Smo, Paper, 
YY) cents, , 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 
foe fe Li 
and Day School for Girls. 8600 per year. Circu- 
Fall term commences Sept. 5. 


ny 


lars on application. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


MURISON’S BOARDING | 


LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY | 


and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 


Preparatory School for Maia. 8500 per year. 


For Circular address WIL8ON, A. M. 
A TISS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 

Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
will reopen Sept. 21. . C irc uli airs sent on application. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 W all St. 








District OF COLOMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 





Ii LINOIS, ( Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE 
/ term begins Sept. 21. 
Bootu 


OF LAW.—FALL 
For circulars address H. 
AINE, Augusta. : eine 
va "C 1THARINE’S HALL. 
» School for Girls. The Rt. ev a A. Neeley, D.D., 
President; the Rey. W. D. Martin, A Principal. 20th 
year opens Sept. 14. Terms, $275 and 3 350. Strong corps 
of teachers, Special advantages in Art ‘and Music. Send 
for circular. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. 
GODGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA 3 
« School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princi al, 
vein Se _ will reopen on THU RSDAY, the 22d of SE 
EMBE 
The ae of instruction embraces all the studies in- 
cluded in a thorough English Education, and the French 
and Ge rman language 3 are prac tically taught. 


U 


1887. 
Address 


— Diocesan 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





: MARYI AND, Catonsville. : 
‘7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FREN CH, 
» and — un school for rome ewe reopens Sep- 
tembe v2, 1&5 Address Misses M. -R. c ARTER, | 
MARYL AND, Ellicott City 
] AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
Fé Sixth Session opens 15th September. For Cata- 
logues, address CHAPMAN MAU PIN, M. A. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. [Roe 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
a dies. The 59th year opens on Thursday, Sept. 8th. 
For circulars apply to W. F. Draper. For admission to 
MIss PHILENA MCKEEN, Prin., Andove r, Mass. 





" MASSACHI SETTS, Be imont, w averly_ Station. 
ISS L. A. HILLS SELECT HOME 


school. Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
ras who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 
oye d for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti 
ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 
S nd fore ire ular. 











MASSAcnU SE TTS, Boston, 
 tadedaheid UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 


Law School, 
EpMvU ND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


31 W. Cheste r . Park. aa 


~ MASSACHUSE TTS, Boston, 

yRENCH HOME FOR YOUNG 

lady students. 14th year. French spoken exclu 

sively and taught thoroughly, Admits ne. 
For circulars address 


MME. THOMAS. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 

-EPARATION FOR THE IJINSTI- 

tute of Technology and for a College with- 

out Greek. Private School. LBERT HALE. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 259 Roy an Street. 
'HAUNCY-HALL SC "HOOL (soth Year). 
—P age = for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. rhe location is the most attract ive in Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 


GC sil gh Rly diced Sle edo hy NG | 
J Ladies, Boston, Mass. Family and Day School. The 
Thirty-fourth Year begins Wed., Sept. 28, 1887. For ca- 


talogue and ec ire ular app ply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M. 

MASSACRU SETTS, Boston, 25 ( *hestnut St. 

7145S HELOISE £. HERSEY WILL 

ak. open a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and literature. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave. 

ME, E. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 
Fé English Home a hool for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 1887 Price, $1,000 per year. No extras, 
Highe st references given and required. 


( 


year 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
*“ARLETON SCHOOT FOR 


Home and day pupils. Select and safe, 
Next term begins September 7, 1837, 


BOY'S. 
$550 per 
For circu- 


Jars address I. N. CARLETON, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square, 4 

TE fl ENGLAND CONSERVATOR } 

f Music.—THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED 

in the ‘WORL D. 10@ Instructors; 2,186 Students last 
year. 

Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, 
French,German, and Italian Languages, English Branches, 
Gymnastics, ete. 

Tuition, $5 to #25; board and room, with Steam Heat 
and El ectric Light, $5 to #7. - - r week. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 





For LUlustrated Cale —— “wih full ye ad 
dress E, TOURJEE, Dir. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. , 

WE THAYER ACADEMY, Eleventh 


year begins Wednesday, September 14, 1837. 
Address 
J.B. SEWALL, South Braintree, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress St. 
Pg LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 


day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct. 3. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge. 
ys PARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M. (Mathematics and Science). 
JOHN W W. DAL B. (Classies and History). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT. Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, Cambridge, 1° Appi: an W ay. 
A R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 
Fits fore ollege. Circulars 









Family School for boys. 


Massac HUSETTs, ( > aia 39 Hurlbut St. 
WRIVATE INSTRUCTION and HOME 
for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge. 
The best care, ae training, and all required in 
struction. For particulars, address or call on Rev. E.C. 








TOWNE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers, - 
J /JILLARD HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, preparing for Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley 
Colleges, will open Sept. 7, and offers special advantages 
for several elective studies. Pupils can take lessons at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. For circular please 
address Mrs. H. M. MERRIL las 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
nw School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B.(M. I. T.). 





MASSACHUSETTs, Greenfield. 


WROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science. Art, Music 


Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 186). 
JAMES C, P ARSONS, Prine ipal. 


MASSACHUSETT: TS, Pp lymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME 


Boys (twenty-first year). 


SCHOOL FOR 


Begins September 22, 
1887 





MASSACHUSETTS, , Quine y. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA 


tory pontine school for boys. Sc hool year will ae. 

















gin September 14, 188 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. dD. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 8. Williamstow n, Berkshire © 0. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 
TZ paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Prine ipal. 
“MASsac SHUSETTS, “West Bridge water. 
E OWARDCOLLEGIATEINSTITUTE 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 2ist. College Pre 
paratory, Classical and Scieutific graduating courses, 
For circulars address EMMA O. Conro, Principal, or B. B, 
How ARD, Secretary. 
; MASSACHUSE TTS, Worcester. 
( READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
. Ladies.—Established 1848. _ Opens Sept. 15. 
MICHIGAN, , Orchard Lake. : 
ICHIGAN MILITARY AC. IDEM Y. 
-A Select Boarding School for Boys. 30 miles 
from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and healthful- 
ness. The courses of study are so arranged as to fit for 
active business, and to give a thorough preparation for 
College. Special attention paid to practical drill in Eng 
lish work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Mich., Cornell University, and the 
Mass. Institute of Technology without examination. 
Lieut. F. S. STRONG, U.S. A., Military Instructor. Asst. 
Eng’r F. W. BarTLett, U.S. N., Instructor in Manual 
Training. For Catalogues address Col. RoGeErs, Supt. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln. e 
WHE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
~Fall term opens Sept. 15. Entrance examina 
tions Sept. 183 and 14. Tuition free to both sexes. Six 
courses leading to degrees, viz., B.A., B.L., B.Se., B.C.E., 
B.AGR’, M.A. Choice instguction in Fine Arts. 
_ Address, IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL D., c hane ellor.— 


"NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. , : 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
poune ladies reopens Sept. 28th. 
3 G. Whittier says: ‘ A better, healthier, and pPeocent 
er plac e for a school could scarcely be ‘found in New 
England.” 


NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 
« C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months tn advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue vontaining Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
REY. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 

































July 28, 1887] 


Schools. 


NEw JERSEY, Perth Amboy 


l OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RI 
opens Sept. 15. Pupils limited to six 
Principal, Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH 





New ‘T K, Aurora, 
CArecs LAKE MILITARY ACAD] 
my.—Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S.A.M., Prin. 


NEW YORK, Aurora, C¢ 





ayuga Lake. rae 
] TELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and Art 
Session begins September 14, 1886, 
Send for catalogue, 
E.S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 
New York, Garden City, Long Island : 
YE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S. 


Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, etc, Sixteen teachers; accom 
modations ur isurpasse d; 17 miles from N. Y. City. 

CHAS, STURTEVANT Moore, 


(Hi arvard), Head Master 


NEW York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 


hs, eh LT. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, ({ncorporated. 

Church schoolof the highest class for boys 
Te ae $500. Nine resident masters, from Brown, Lon 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, and Dub 
tin. Apply to Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, B.D., Rector. 


NEW YorK, New Hartford, near Utica. 
1 RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOLAND HOM? 
for girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 
NEw YorK City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
| TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP 
son’s School will reopen Monday, October 3 


4 
Until September 1 address all communications 
of 





care 
J KENNE DY Top& ¢ 
Bankers, 63 William Stre et, 
New York. 
NEW Yi RK Ciry, Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 55d St 
Ves SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies.--The 
able staff of Professors and Teachers 


is retained, 
important additions. 
_#ith year begins Oct. 4. 


same 
with 


EW YORK, ac 
J TTT. RY. CADE MY.—CO?l. 
sf J. Wriaut, in Joun N Pr 





. TILDEN, 
Ne Ww YorK, I aw ay : _ 
WVERVIEW CADEMY. 52d 
Prepares Staal for College, the Governme nt 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEW York, Roslyn, Long Island. 
Ee nae LT SCHOOL — A MILITAR 
academy of the highest grade, with primary, inter 
mediate, and academig departments. One of the finest 
school properties In the U. S., in proximity to country 
seat of the late William Cullen Bryant. Fall term opens 


Sept 


CORTELYOU and HINDs, 


1. 
NEW YoOrK, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding School for Boys. 
VILFRED H. Mu INRO, J A.M., 


l ¥ 
NEW YORK, Syracuse. 


MES. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 per year. 
healthful 
year be 
Hewitt, 
Thomas 
Louisa 
George V.N, 


Principals. 





President. 


No extras. Only ten pupils. 
situation on the hills 
gins Sept. 14, 1887. 
George Wm. Curtis, 
Wentworth Higginson, 
May Alcott, James B. 


Lothrop. 
( VVIL, MECHANICAL, AND MININ( 
engineering at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
rhe oldest engineering school in America, Next term be 
xins September 14. The Register for 1887 contains a list 
of the graduates for the past 62 years, with their posi 
tions; also course of study, requirements, expenses, etc 
Address Davip M, GREENE, Director. 
NEW YorK, Utica. 
8S. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR 
F, Ladies. 
Se ept. 2 21st, 1887. 


Beautiful and 
above Syracuse. School 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. 
tev. Henry Ward Beecher 
Hon. Andrew D. White, 
Angell, LL.D., Hon. 


New Y ORK, ‘Troy. 








YOUNG 
The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Applications should be made early. 


Asheville, ; 


“NORTH CAROLINA, 
SHEVILLE MILITARY 


S. F. VENABLE, Principal,W. PINCKNEY Mason, Asso 
frinctpal and Comdt. For imform: ation and catalogues 


CADEMY, 


address Principal or Asso. Principal. 
Onto, Cincninati,Walnut Hills. 
] TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
p English and French hie and day school Sept 
28, IS87. Pupils may take special work or the full cou rse 
of study fitting for « ‘olege examinations. 


1 IN A WR Bryn Mawr. 
Fs ght MAW RCOLLE GE.—A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 





Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italia 
Spanish, German, ine juding Gothic and Old High Ge 
man, History, Political Science e, Physics, Chemistry, Bi 


ology, including Botany, and lectures on Ph ilosophy 
(;ymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s 8 apparatus complete 
Fellowships (value $450 in Gree *K, English, Mathematics 
History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above, 


PENNSYLVANTA, Chester. 


PENNSYLVANTA MILITARY {CA 

demy.—26th year opens Wed., Sept. 14. A military 
college with four graduate courses; CIVIL ENGINEER 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and ARTS. Degrees 
conferred in each, respectively, C.E.. PhoB., B.Ar., and 






A.B. Preparatery Courses Instruction fn al epart 





ments by able Professors. Thorough work in Laborat 
ries, Drafting-Room, and Field. Milltary System se i 
only to that of West Point. CoL, THEODORE Hyarrt, Pres 


The 
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> 
PENNSY ANIA nf 
QeNxrz s YOUNG LA 
rer v 1 ISS its } i ‘ 
iwontz. th Spa s t f v ¢ ~ ‘ 
xin its thirty eighth ve \ Vv. Sey s r 
circulars apply to PRIN 4 wontz, Montgomery 
ty, Pa 
Miss FRANCES RENNET M NNE 
Miss Sy a J. EASTMAN Miss H. A ‘ 
ry VANIA, Philadely 1, 4212 Spru s 
»> 7) 1 \ 7 \ 
CA U.N , d \ LSS1 1 
Fret rding and vy Sch for \ x 
Superior musteal ad tages. Pupils prey ! 
( = Miss |} ; Nee (> 
Mrs. W Hy pr . late tT 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ¢ stnut Hill 
Me: COMEGYS AND MiSS BELL'S 
nglis h, French, and rman Boarding 5S “ol 
for Young Ladies reopen I s 
Students prepared for e 
Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exe se 
Additional class and recreation rooms bullt during the 
past vear. 
2 ROO CY AMER: Eee phia, Germantown 
YY ’ voy, \ 
/ LAWL SC 470% \ 
Wetlestes Preparatory formerly Mime 
mrent’s) Pe ing and Dav Sel lfor vouns ladies 
merida jo 21 Aca mical and College Prey 
rv Courses. For circulars address Miss ADA M. S™ 
birs. T. BK. RICHARDS, Principals 
eet ANIA, Philadelphia, 1 ) Pine Se 
, INABLE B, BOARDING {VD 
a — ry Young Ladies will reopen Sept 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swartl re 
WARTHMOR. OOS a —{ 
x month, bth Thirty minutes from Broa St. Sta 
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Goethe’s Works. 


The long expected critical edition of 
Goethe's lVerke, 


under the GUSPiCes of the Grand Duchess of 
Save, based on Manuscripts and other sources 
made accessible since the ope ning of the Goethe 
Arehives at Weimar, will be issued this fall, wn 
its oukrard appearence also worthy of the poet, 
small Svo size, good paper, and clea print, to 
comprise, tn four divisions : 


50 wols, 


“e (foe the 8 Works prope r. 
IT. 


I11. 
ry. 


Writings on Natural History, Lv vols. 


Diaries, / 
Lette rg, J 


the number of volumes not yet 
ascertainable E 


made for the whol of 


each division, single volumes not being sold, 


Subscriptions must be 


Price, per volume, in paper, according to size, 
From 90 cents to $1.10, for Ist and 2d divisions; 
$1.20 to $1.5U, in paper, for sd and 4th di 
aisions ; in tasteful and substantial uniform 


half moroceo bimding, 85 cents extra per volume, 

A limited number of copies on large paper 
(915x6 inches) will be printed at S$! 20 to S150 
per volume, tn paper, of ist and 2d divisions, 
to S1,90 of od and 


uniform half morocco binding at 


and $1.50 jth divisions; 


handsome 
$1.20 per vol, ertra. 

Tico volumes Poemsand the Ist partof Faust; 
Diaries, Vol. 1, and tio volumes Letters, will 
be ready in September, and 10 more volumes 


are to be issued every year, A slight change in 


the pric & may be made dj 


Subsertptions are now received and copies of 
all divisions of both editions arill he ready for 


examination at our store as soon as issued, 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ae 5 4 r £ - Psych 
American Society for Psychi- 
ve ) mare 
cal Research. 

The Research work of the Society is at present divided 
between five Committees : 

lL. The Committee on Thought-Transference is engaged 
in ascertaining whether a vivid impression or a distinct 
idea in one mind can be communicated to another with 
out the intervening help of the recognized organs of sen 
sation. 

2. The Committee on Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses wishes to collect accounts, from trustworthy 
sources, of apparitions of absent or deceased persons, of 
premonitions, whether these occur Ja dreanrs or in the 
waking state, of disturbances in houses described as 
“haunted,” and of any cognate phenomena. . 

3. The Comnwttce on Hypnotism is engaged in the stu 
dv of the mesmeric or hypnotic trance, with the 
object of ascertaiming its causes and of elucidating its 
psychical and physiological accompaniments 

+. The Committee pn Mediumistic Phenomena is chiefly 
coucerned with the experimental investigation of the 
phenomena commonly described as “ Spiritualistic,” and 
is particularly desirous of obtaining oppertunities for in 
vestigation with private and unpaid * mediums,” or oth 
er persons in whose presence “* mediumistic ” phenomena 
occur. 

5. The Committee on Fxrperimental Psychologu is mak 
ing Mvestigations in folk-thought or the study of soctolo 
ey in its psychological aspects. It seeks to ascertain the 
psychical character&tics which many individuals may 
possess in common in virtue of their being members of 
particular races or communities 

Communications are earnestly requested from all per 
sons interested in anv branch of the work of the Society. 

Further information can be obtained from the Secre 
tary, RICHAKD HODGSON, 

5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


OPENGERIAN © 
TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


MACMILLAN & €0’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY T, FINCK. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


AND 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


Their Development, Causal Relations, Historic and National Peculiarities. 


BY 


HENRY T. FINCK. 


12mo, $2.00. : 


PARTIAL TABLE OF 


EVOLUTION OF ROMANTIC LOVE, 
FLOWER LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
IMPERSONAL AFFECTIONS. 
PERSONAL AFFECTIONS. 
OVERTONES OF LOVE. 

LOVE AMONG ANIMALS. 
LOVE AMONG SAVAGES. 
HISTORY OF LOVE. 

LOVE IN EGYPT. 

INCIENT HEBREW LOVE. 
ANCIENT ARYAN LOVE. 
GREEK LOVE, 

ROMAN LOVE. 

MEDIAVAL LOVE, 

MODERN LOVE, 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION AND ROMANTIC LOVE. 


OLD MAIDS. 

BACHELORS 

GENIUS IN LOVE. 

THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 
KISSING—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
HOW TO WIN LOVE. 

HOW TO CURE LOVE. 

NATIONALITY AND LOVE, 


Ready Auqust 4, 
CONTENTS : 

SCHOPENHAUER’S THEORY OF LOVE. 

FOUR SOURCES OF BEAUTY, 

EVOLUTION OF TASTE. 

THE FEET. 

THE LOWER LIMBS. 

THE WAIST. 

CHEST AND BOSOM, 

NECK AND SHOULDERS, 

ARM AND HAND. 

JAW, CHIN, AND MOUTH. 

THE CHEFKS, 

THE EARS. 

THE NOSE. 

THE FOREHEAD. 

THE COMPLEXION, 

THE HAIR. 

BRUNETTE AND BLONDE, 

NATIONALITY AND BEAUTY. 

FRENCH BEAUTY, 

ITALIAN BEAUTY. 

SPANISH BEAUTY. , 

GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN BEAUTY. 

ENGLISH BEAUTY, 

AMERICAN BEAUTY, 





Sir John Lubbock’s New Book. 


THE 


PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
lomo, cloth, $1.00, 


A Cheaper Edition, in paper, will be ready in a few days. 
CONTENTS: 


THE DUTY OF HAPPINESS. 
THE HAPPINESS OF DUTY. 
A SONG OF BOOKS. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 
THE BLESSING OF FRIENDS. 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 

THE PLEASURES OF TRAVEL, 
THE PLEASURES OF HOME. 
SCIENCE. 

EDUCATION, 


BY MR. S. DANA HORTON. 


THE SILVER POUND, 


AND 


England’s Monetary Policy since the Restoration. 
TOGETHER WITH THE HISTORY OF THE GUINEA. 
Tilustrated by Contemporary Documents. 


BY S. DANA HORTON, 
A Delegate of the United States of America to the International Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 


1881, 


Chap. 1. The Three Standards. 
2. The Fall of Prices and its Cause. 


Interest. 
Transcendental Single Metallism. 
5. A Lesson of History—The Monetary 


Crisis of 1606, 


England's Responsibility and England's 


Svo, #4. 


A Lesson of History—-The Descent to 
Gold. 

7. A Lesson of History—The Abandon- 
ment of the Silver Pound. 

8. Silver before English Public Opinion. 

¥, Notable Arguments against Inter-Me- 

tallic Peace, 
A Monetary Balance of Power. 


Chap. 6. 


10, 


Appevdix-—The History of the Guinea. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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be conceded that the act of Congress 
was 2 proper one at the time, but. it 
cannot be questioned that the protection of 
life and property at the capital of the 


nation demanded its virtual nullification just 
as soonas the survivors of the war had pass 
ed the vigor of their early manhood ; and it is 
regretted that the act was not then re 

The police force is now, by reason of 
of this 
army and navy, which consists, 


to be 
|" aled 
the existence law, recruited from the 
‘fas aruile, of 
those who are unable, for lack of training, to 
or 


ment,” and yet, by reason of the existencce 


obtain mechanical professional employ 
of an age qualification, those for whom the 


law was enacted are not benetited. The con 


sequence is, that it becomes more diflicult cach 
year to secure competent men for the positions, 
because more intehigence and skill are required 
us the city of Washington increases in size and 
importance, and the number of men of cla 
racter and attainments who enlist in this time 
of peace in our army or navy, receive an hon 
orable discharge, and take up their residence 
in the District of Columbia, grows smaller and 


smaller, 


The movment among the drafted men who 
did not go to the war, but paid their own money 
for substitutes, for reimbursement at the pub 
lic expense, ought to be hailed with joy by all 
persons Who are alarmed about the Treasury 
But it appears to us that the movers 
They ought 


surplus, 
are working on the wrong plan. 


to present their claim to Coneress, not to 
the Legislature or the County Supervisors. 
The local communities are almost certain to 


reject. the claim, but if it were offered 
as an amendment to a pension bill, or a 
bill for equalizing currency with gold, or 


some other measure for reducing the surplus, it 
would have a very fair prospect of success. It 
isa very commendable feature of the plan that 
the substitute-buyers demand interest from the 
date of payment, because that will reduce the 
surplus more effectually than mere repayment 
of the principal. The only thing wanting to 
make the measure popular is an amendment 
paying the same amount to the drafted men 
who went in person as to those who went by 


proxy. Why not ? 





A new argument against reducing the tariff 


“] 
orate 


in ‘rr to reduce the Treasury surplus’ is 
having a fine run in the protectionist news 
papers. [tis thata 


monly leads to increased importations and thus 


reduction of duties com 


to additional revenue. Tow absurd, then, to 
expect to reduce the surplus in that way ! 
Our esteemed contemporary the = 7rivune 


solemn articles on the short 
the 
venture 


of 


closed one of its 
of 
this 
that if 
he 


increased 


other 
to 
wool 

the 


Adininistration 
We 

article as 
altogether, 


the 
admonition. 


comings 


} 


day with 
such 
of 
importations would not add any 
the Government. It 
Treasury surplus is 
list. Therefore 
so much apprehended 


an 


sugvest 


should relieved tax 


thing to the receipts of 

is quite certain that the 
not derived from the free we 
may avoid the disaster 
Tribune and its imitators by simply 
list. There 
emancipate industry 


became 


by the 


enlarging the free never was so 
grand an opportunity to 
the United States 


nation as the 


since an indepen 


dent By removing 


present, 


salt, 
chemicals, 


the wool, 
and other the 
Treasury surplus would be sensibly cut down, 
the shackles of many industries re 
moved. But is what Mr. Randall cells 
“cutting to the quick and drawing blood.” 
iron or a copper 


lumber, ores, 


from 
raw 


taxes 
materials and 


and 
this 


Some man has an mine, 


mine, or a timber forest, or some other eratuity 


of nature, in consideration of which the Gov 


ernment has granted him = a license to 
charge 30 or 50 per cent more than his 
products are worth in a free market—that 


is, to “draw blood” from everybody who is 
obliged to buy his goods, But when it is pro 
posed to curtail in some small degree the 
amount of that he may draw 
from the veins of his neighbors and customers, 


nourishment 


his screams are so terrible that his victims real- 
ly believe that some desperate injustice is about 
to be done to him, whereas the only thing pro 


posed is to restore to other pcople the right to 


be free from blood suckers, 





A handy illustration of the distressful effects 
of tariff meddling reaches us in the current 
number of the Manufacturers’ Record, in which 
the Hon, William D. Kelley tells the peopie of 
the South how they been afflicted by the 
closing of a mill for the manufacture of iron 
ties for baling cotton, situated at Helena, Ala., 
wud owned by Rufus W. Cobb. In 1883 Con- 
the Southern 


some 


have 


at instance of mem 


LTess, 
in the duty on 
Cotton 


bers, made reduction 
cotton ties, and this mill was closed. 
ties were more abundant and decidedly cheaper 
afterwards than before. They were paid for 
by the products of American industry, the 
Britisher not having the yet to give 
them to us for nothing, 


was that the planter received say ten ties In ex- 


grace as 


The only difference 


change for a given amount of cotton where he 


got only nine before, and that Cobb did 
not manufacture them. Now, according to 
Kelley, it is a great calamity that the 
State of Alabama is not using up her coal 
and iron and getting nine cotton ties with 


a given amount of Iabor, when she can get ten 
just as easily, and save her coal and iron for 
But a 


some more profitable use. more disas 


trous chance was the lowering of the duty 


on iron-wire rods by the tariff of 1SS8, 
resulting in the importation of 164,962 
tons last year for wire fencing. This, 
Mr. Kelley contends, was a great damage to 


the South, where barb-wire fences are in ex- 
tensive use, for, although there is no lack of 
wire at lower prices than before, ‘' the privilege 
of supplying the South with these rods and 


with cotton ties would have been a boon 
to the people of the whole section,” 
The Southerners considered the boon to 


consist in Aar/ng the fences and the tres, while 
Mr. Kelley thinks that it consists in jiahking 
Both parties might be satisfied by pass 


Kelleys a 


them. 
ing a law to pay the Cobbs and the 
fair price out ofthe public treasury for making 
wire rods and ties, and leaving other people 
free to buy those articles where they can get 
the most for their In this 
should be burning our coal and melting our iron 
and sweating over our furnaces with the de- 
sired ardor, and at the same time not prevent 
ing any farmer or planter from making the 
himself, An- 


we 


money way 


best bargain that be can for 





other advantage of this plan would be that 


should know how much it costs 
in the of to 
maturely and unnecessarily certain gifts of 
nature that are not unlimited in amount and 
Under the pro- 
tective system we are quite in the dark as to 
the amount of the bonus. As regards the duty 
on wire rods, we believe that the mishap which 


we just 


us way bonus consume pre- 


that can never be replaced, 


Judge Kelley deplores came about through an 
untimely quarrel and grab game among the 
Northern manufacturers themselves, and that 
the Southern Congressmen had little or nothing 
to do with it. 





The Ohio Democratic platform bears detailed 
examination better than such timber usually 
Aside from the ‘* hearty and unqualified 
endorsement” of President Cleveland’s Ad 
ministration, and the demand for tariff redue 


dovs, 


tion in preference to the abolition of the 
Whiskey tax, two planks merit especial 
praise. After the usual amount of the 


‘flapdoodle” about Jabor and 
capital, comes this plain and strong declaration: 
“We demand speedy punishment of all per 
sons inciting riot and revolution against repub- 


Equally plain, strong, and 


regulation 


lican institutions.” 
commendable is this deliverance: ‘* We demand 
the fullest for the ballot-box, the 
punishment of all who seek to corrupt it, and 
the enactment of a law making it a felony for 


safeguards 


corporations, capitalists, and employers to inti 
midate or attempt to control the political action 


of their employces.” 





The agitation of codperative enterprises 
among the Knights of Labor is opening their 
eyes to the grent truth that ‘ business is busi- 
Mr. Powderly has just issued a pro 
nunciamiento on the subject, in which he ex 


ness.” 
plains that ‘* to supersede the wage system 
by the introduction of the co6perative industri 
al system always has been the goal of the 
efforts of our order,” justifies the plan of re 
quiring a compulsory assessment of 24 cents a 
year upon every member to secure money for 
operations in this line, and adds: *‘ This system 
of mapaving the funds cannot be called demo 
cratic, it is true, but democracy is out of place 
in business, which is simply a matter of dollars 
for those interested. There is no room in co- 
operative management for sentiment, or for the 
rule of the majority, which has litde feeling of 
responsibility, especially when the individuals 
have only a small financial interest at stake.” 
If it ‘capitalist’ who talked in this 
strain, Mr. Powderly would be filled with con- 
but it is what the 
labor fond of 
truth,” and it may do some good to 


were a 


tempt for his heartlessness ; 


average reformer is calling 


** God's 


have it preached from such a source, 





The dificulties of organizing a national la- 
bor party in this country multiply, as the most 
prominent leaders array themselves in opposi- 
tion to each other on vital questions. There is 
the burning of the tariff, on which a 
labor party must take a pronounced. stand 
Shall it follow Henry George and demand free 
trade, or adopt Powderly’s belief in’ protec 
Shall 


issue 


tion? Then again as to immigration : 
it endorse Powderly’s notion of placing re- 


strictions upon the coming of the ‘ paupey 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S 


NEWS. 

{WEDNESDAY, July 20, to TuxEsDAY, July 26, 1887, 
inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC, 

Tut Invitation Committee from St. Louis 


called on President Cleveland on Monday, and 
he promised to visit their city, probably in Oc 
tober. The movement to induce the President 
to visit Chicago this fall has proceeded so fat 
that the Mayor has almost completed the com 
mittee of 200) provided for in the resolutions 
passed by the Council. Other Western cities 
are taking similar steps. 

Secretary Whitney has appointed Capt. F. 
M. Ramsey, of the New York Navy-yard, chief 
of a Board who are directed to go on board of 
the new cruiser, the Atlanta, at Newport, and 
proceed to sea with her, for the purpose of 
putting her under a war test. At a trial of her 
big guns lust week, the recoil tore up the deck 
and otherwise iniured the vessel. 


The gross increase of the receipts of thirteen 
of the largest post offices in this country for the 
last quarter over the same quarter of last year 
Was $351,138. At this rate the gross receipts 
of the entire service for the Jast quarter of the 
fiscal year just Closed will be about $12,000,000, 


The attention of the Treasury authorities has 
been called toa cut of the new bullion. certifi 
cate to be issued by the Western National Bank 
of this city, of which ex-Secretary Manning is 
President, and the inquiry has) been made 
whether this certificate would share the fate of 
sumilar certificates if it should be used as the 
representative of money. One of the Treasury 
ollicials is quoted as saying, ‘ 1 do not see how 
that certificate can be issued. It is the repre 
sentative of money, that is clear, It may be 
called a warehouse certificate, but it never 
theless is undoubtedly to be used as a form of 
Money CE rlificate, and to pass current as such. 
It seems to me that it comes within the probi 
bitiog of the law.” 


Mr. Will A. Freret, the new Supervising 
Architect of the ‘Treasury, was born in New 
Orleans in 1833. He studied his profession 
under John Communy, the well known civil 
engineer of the South, who had been educated 
in the Polytechnic School in Paris. Mr. Freret’s 
first appointment was by Maj. Beauregard to 
rebuild the State University at Pineville. He 
served on the stall of Gen. Kirby Smith in the 
Kentucky campaign, and remained with him 
as Major of Engineers until the end of the war, 
He has devoted himself entirely to his profes- 
sion since L872. 

Judge Wallace, in the United States Circuit 
Court in this city, has granted a permanent in- 
junction to the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany against the Globe Telephone Company, 
to restrain the latter from infringing on the pa- 
tent granted to Alexander Graham Bell on 
March 7, 1876. The Globe Company averred 
that’ they owned the patents of an Italian who 
claims that in 1849 or 1850, while at work in 
a machine shop at Havana, he discovered the 
manner of transmitting the tones of the voice 
by electricity. Le came to this country and 
took up his residence at Staten Island, and for 
twenty-four years he says he has had his tele- 
phoue in use in his house. 

The New York Republican State Committee 
will meet at Saratoga on August 2 to call the 
State Convention, 

The Ohio Democratic Convention last Wed 
nesday nominated Thomas E. Powell, a pro 
minent Jawyer, for Governor, and a= full 
ticket. ‘Phe platform begins with the declara 
tion that ** The Democratic party of Ohio, in 
Convention assembled, proclaims its hearty and 
unqualified endorsement of the honest, pat- 
rioic, and economical Administration — of 
President Cleveland.” This was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, On the tariff ques- 
tion itsays: ** We demand such judicious re- 
duction of the present burdensome taruit as 
shall result in producing a revenue sutticient 
ouly to meet the expenses of an economical 


administration of the Government, the pay- 
ment of liberal pensions to Union soldiers and 
sailors, and the payment of the interest and 
principal of the public debt.” The platform 
demands ‘that all lands of the Government be 
held for actual settlers who are citizens of the 
United States, and for those who declare their 
intention to become such” ; expresses sympa- 
thy with Ireland; favors ‘‘such restraints of 
the centralization and encroachment of corpo- 
rate power as will bring the best possible pro- 
tection to honest labor, and at the same time 
conserve the interests of honestly employed 
capital’; declares opposition to the importation 
of contract labor; demands ‘speedy punish- 
ment of all persons inciting riot and revolution 
against republican institutions,” and also ‘* the 
fullest sateguards for the ballot-box, the punish- 
ment of all who seek to corrupt it, and the en- 
actment of a law making it a felony for corpo 
rations, capitalists, and employers to intimidate 
or attempt to control the political action of 
their employees” ; and declares in favor of a 
proper regulation of the liquor traffic. 

John L. Barbour, the well-known Democra- 
tic leader of Virginia, has declared that ‘‘ the 
South stands at the President’s back, to reno 
minate him for another four years.” 

The Georgia House has passed a bill placing 
a tax of $10,000 upon every dealer ia domestic 
wines and other intoxicants who deals therein 
to the exclusion of foreign wines, alcoholic and 
malt liquors. The necessity for the bill arose 
from the fact that the law under which 118 of 
the 137 counties of Georgia bave become ‘‘dry” 
permits the sale of domestic wine. Under this 
law the State bas been filled with wine rooms 
which sold the vilest compounds of wine and 
whiskey. 

The great coke strike in Pennsylvania ended 
last weck in the surrender of the strikers, 
When the strike began, four-fifths of the 11,000 
men in the coke region had money of their 
own, but very few of them have enough 
money now to take them out of the district, if 
they wanted to leave. Their loss of wages is 
placed at $996,300. 

The New York Board of Arbitration has 
been trying to settle the strike of the operatives 
of the Harmony Mills at Cohoes, but the mill 
oflicers refused to appear before the Board, 
one of them saying: ‘*‘ We have nothing to 
arbitrate. The help that are working for us 
are satistied and have no grievances. We have 
nothing to do with people who, becoming dis- 
satisfied, quit the mill and refused to return.” 


In the Convention of District Assembly No. 
30, Knights of Labor, at Fall River last week, 
a resolution was adopted approving of the ad- 
ministration of General Master Workman Pow- 


derly, and instructing the delegates from 
District No. 380 to be sent to the Minne- 


apolis Convention to vote for his retlection. 
Gambrinus Assembly, Knights of Labor, of 
Milwaukee, 1,000 strong, has withdrawn from 
the order because of Mr. Powderly’s sentiments 
on the temperance question, It is probable 
that the assembly composed of tight-barrel 
coopers Will also withdraw for the same reason. 


Mr. Robert Garrett printed a letter last week 
declaring that all the negotiations known as 
‘the Baltimore and Ohio deal” are at an end, 
Ilenry S. Ives and George H. Stayner there 
upon began two actions against President 
Garrett. It is understood that the object of 
one action will be to compel him to carry out 
the contract, which Messrs. Ives and Stayner 
claim that he made with them, by which he 
Was to deliver to them a controlling interest in 
the Baltimore and Obio Railroad, the Tele- 
vraph and the Express Companies, and the 
other action will be a suit for pecuniary 
damages alleged to be entailed upon them by 
Mr. Garrett's allegation that negotiations be 
tween him and them are off, 


The Short Line Railroad through Maine is 
under way, and its construction is regarded by 
the Canadian press as one of the most impor- 
taunt events in the history of the Canadian pro 


vinces. The road links the Grand Trunk with 


the Boston and Maine, extending the Sher- 
brooke branch to Lake Megantic, on the Maine 
border, and thence to Mattawamkeag, on the 
3oston and Maine Raiiroad line. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
has passed a resolution asking Congress ‘‘to 
offer such inducements that capital may be 
attracted to” the work of laying a cable to the 
Sandwich Islands 

Gen, Paine’s new steel yacht 
Which will probably race with the English 
yacht Thistle, on her trial trip from Boston 
last Thursday showed speeding qualities that 
were highly satisfactory. 

In January last the German ship ///zaheth 
went ashore off the Virginia Coast and was 
wrecked, The life-saving crew at Dan Neck 
Mills Station, Virgimia, did their best to rescue 
the crew, but were only partly successful, 
while all the life-saving crew but two lost their 
lives, and their families were left destitute. 
The Treasury Department has received through 
the State Department a letter from the German 
Minister enclosing a check for $1,000 and a 
box containing two gold) watches, with the 
statement that the Emperor of Germany ap 
preciates the efforts of the American Life 
Saving Service to rescue the German sailors, 
and, in token of that appreciation, sends $200 
to the family of each of the five men who Jost 
their lives, and a gold watch to each of thetwo 
survivors, 


Volunteer, 


During a ** Wild West” performance in a 
circus at Clinton, la., on Tuesday night of last 
week, one of the cowboys, in some unexplained 
way, used a revolver in the sham fight which 
was loaded with balls. Three persons in the 
audience were shot, and one is likely to die. 


While a gang of Ltalian laborers were at 
work ballasting the tracks of the Erie Railroad 
Company near Hobokus, N. J., last Thursday, 
they stepped on the west track to avoid one 
train and were run into by an express train 
runping the other way. Eleven of them were 
killed outright and five others were injured, 


Miss Dorothea Lynde Dix, the well-known 
philanthropist, died last week at Trenton, N.J., 
aged eighty-two years. She was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Becoming an orphan in early 
life, the necessity for making her own living 
caused her to devote herself to teaching, She 
started a girls’ school in Boston, Which was very 
successful, In 1830 she inherited a small for- 
tune, and in 1834 she gave up her school, and 
thenceforth she devoted her life to philan- 
thropic work, particularly the care and treat- 
ment of the insane paupers and criminals, 
A long-cherished plan of hers for the per 


manent relief of the pauper insane was 
to obtain a Federal grant) of — 10,000,000 
acres of land to the several States. The 
plan, however, was doomed to failure 


She petitioned Congress for the grant in 1848 
and again in 1850, and, after most arduous 
clforts on her part, Congress, in 1854, passed a 
bill granting 10,000,000 acres of land for that 
purpose. It was vetoed, however, by Presi 
dent Pierce. When the war broke out, Miss 
Dix was among the first to offer her services as 
anurse. She arrived in Washington in Apri, 
1861, and her first work as a nurse was done in 
ministering to the soldiers wounded by the 
mob in Baltimore. Later, Secretary Cameron 
appointed her Supermtendent of Female 
Nurses, with entire control of their appoint 
ment and assigninents to duty, and she was 
continued in that position by Secretary Stan 
ton, holding it until some months after the 
close of the war. 


Jennie Collins, the wellknown founder of 
“ Boflin’s Bower ” in Boston, died last Thurs 
day. Sbe first came before the public in the 
capacity of a lecturer. Soon after the war she 
took upon herself the duty of educating sol 
diers’ boys. She was the founder of ** Botlin’s 
Bower,” which was instituted soon after the 
great fire of 1872 in Boston, when so many 
working girls were thrown out of employ. [ts 
principal object was to aid the girls of the city 
who have to work tor a living 
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since March, 1885. 
} I N. 
The passage of the Coercion Bill has been 
followed by. the Immediate prog laiming of 
very county in Ireland. In the House of 


Commons on Monday evening Mr. Morley 


asked what had happened to explain this, since 
the Government had assured the House that 
the law was as well obeyed in some parts of 


Britain. Mr 
had no reason to change 


What the 1 


Ireland asin any part of Great 
Balfour replied that he 
his opinion on that 
ment had done was 1 apply the whole 
Crimes Act to Treland generally, but only the 
sub sections deali With rioting, unlawful as 
of police In every 


id been spe ially pro 


Govern 


| int 
4) t 
! 


ot to 





A county bh 


ease In wh 
Claimed, the proclamation had been issued be 
cause the Government believed in the actual 


existence of crime or intimidation. 

Mr. Balfour has made an important explana 
tion in the Commons of the 
ernment proposes to 

1. They are thus 
right to proceed by 


change the Gov 
make in its Irish Land 
irized 1.) The 


writ of fierd fuedas, whieh 


Stumm 
evictions, 
County 
revision 
ant ted 


upon 


has been called ‘tthe back door to 
to the discretion of the 
we 2.) With regard to the 
rents, the L 
of revision | 





ised sole 1\ 
prices, Which will vary according to the dis 
to which it is applied—that is, the Land 
Commission will fix the ind arrange 
the districts according to agriculture and soil 

the rent is to be fixed for three The 
Government is prepared to drop the bankruptcy 


clauses with reluctance. $.) Leaseholders are 
} 


tricts 


averages 


vears {35 


excluded from the remedial legislation 

The conciliatory course of the Conservative 
leaders towards the Liberal Unionists has called 
forth emphatic protests fre the Tory ranks 
Mr. Agar Ellis, a typical Trish landlord, has 
said: ‘* These amendments to the Land Act 


more nor less than the cessation of ret 
f 


n freland for three 





i years. In a very. short 
time the whole country will be ina state of 
chaos. There can be no business transactions 
where the most solemn undertakings are set at 
naugut When the exigencies of place and party 
step in. Ll ecan see no reason why IT should 
move 2 finger for this Government. Thev ar 
bent on ruining my country, but so was Glad 
SLOne I think he would do it quicker, and 
therefore more mercifully. Ihe London 
Times calls on the Government to settle the Na 
tional League at once by proclamation and have 
it all oat before Parliament rises, 

The London Wer’d announces positively 


Ministry will be 
Hartin 


that the 


vember 








and Salisbury retaining the Foreign Of! ind 
that Sir Henry James and several other promi 
nent Unionists will join the new Governmen 

and an important office be found for Sir Ran 
dolph Churchill—Mr. Chamberlain to be lef 
Out im thre cold. Phe } t f x J i] SHVs 
the Government cannot hold together with ut 


Hartington. 


A dinner was given in London last Wednes 
day night to Mr, Parnell and his colleagues by 
the advanced Liberal party. Mr. Parnell’s 
speech was chiefly remarkable for his very 


emphati repudiation of all met} Is of 


} 


lence in the Lris! 


the faet that crime in Llreland is decreasin 








asserted his belief that, whatever wr ne J } 
be inflicted on the Irish people, they wou ‘ 
slow to retaliate ind declared that 5 l 
trymen would be tools were they ad ny 
thing 1 t 1 pos I 
they had of Mr. G 
stone and was not I 
that, in ; le in the |] 
don 77m \ g, all reference t 
Mr. Parnell’s repudiation of eri Vas care 


fully suppressed. 





The Wation. 











‘ yt | 
. 7 eu ; 
ed balt a Veal i iss 
ntended to suppress 
‘lol iru br directly thev ot 
Lord iry changed his attitude and 
he would adopt the League's policy re 
garding rents in Lreland Lord Salisbury 
Mr. Goschen, and other ¢ servatives bad c« 
tended that to interfere with rent contracts 
would be d est. It was useless now tosay 
that they meant to be dishonest f 
three years They wer leludi them 
selves if they thought the proposals d 


} I 
pendent upon the passing of the Tory Lar 


Purchase 3 would only Ine temporary Wi 
the Government likelv to agree among thet 
selves on a Land Purchase Bill when it was in 
troduced, they would be obliged to frame a 
measure that would satisfy the Tory landlords 
on one hand and the English electors on t 
other. In February the Government promised 
) 


would settle thre 


land question in Lreland. It was stated that 


the bill was nearly prepared. It would have 
been better to have introduced it instead of 
Wasting time on the Coercion Bill, and then be 
compelled to deal with a temporary revis f 





rents, 


Marquis of Salisbury last) Fri 





Phe urqui 

plying to a de} ltution Which called ft 

the Government to take some act nto rot 
British trade from the effects of toretgn com 
petition issisted by bounties. said it Was it 
possible to speak too strongly of the Stl 
which the foreign bounty systems inthicted ot 
British workmen. A European contcret 

he said, would soon consider the matter, s 
in the meantime he could only say that el 

















were two ways for Englishmen to deal wit 
their assailants in this contest Lf reasoning 
fuilled, Englishmen might return t blow 

Phe Afghan boundary question has been s 
tled. Russia receives the territory betwee 
Kushk ind the Murghab I Vers, acecpl 
return the English frontier line on the ON 
River, and renouncing her claims to districts t 
which she would have been entitled r 
to the terms of the arrangeme SS lus 
sia obtains the whole pasture dis \ 
the rivers Kushk and Murghab. A des; 
from St. Petersburg says s reported t 
that the Amit ot \ vy insta = ais te te 
with the settlement, considering that t v1 
concessions have been made to Russ 

The R } < f PP 3 
menting on the Anglo. Purkish Rey ( 
vention, pronounces it r} f 
ty, intended to transfer pte Vtol 
land Che ./ <D s SaVs = W 
is Well disposed after the 1 f th 
vention as we we ‘ ! J \ 

rland Wea I i\ i ‘ velv ft 

position it Ww \ sh facts 

t mistakes bave ied Eng \\ 
ire Test ed to otfer Engla COL 
tee that we do not think g ANY pos 

nh th t Oat she t y t ‘ 
determined to maintain Frat : sts 

According to letters r r B ires 
M. de Coutouly, the F Minis 
ispeech ont Lite : s tha I 
republic Was preparing sane i 
aftr ire] wl ch WW ild be t _ - ‘ pe i 

I oa I t out iN “\ = ‘a iy l i! 

( lied by Y Na ~ ; 
t Russ Minister, M. Ofoss ‘ 

present shouted a ss Russ 
fr lof Fra 

Natives at Bombay report that Russia is s 

tiv y i WW G y y ‘ \ » 
. ( se fPurk for Ihiss 

| Bulg les gs ne 
\ ling ~ Pesth, M. Tu 

r ¢ } < - % ~ ran s 

y declared that Pr Ferdinand has gross 
vy deceived the Bulgarians, and that he has 
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THE OHIO DEMOCRATS. 


Tre Democrats of Ohio 


counted a promising variety of 


ire not usually ac 
the 
have mproving in cha 
racter since they discarded Mr, Pendleton for 


thie 


senus, and 
they not seemed to be 
leadership of the almighty dollar repre 
hy The punishment that 


overtook them two years ago, and again last 


sented the Paynes 


year, Was none too severe for that wretched 
piece of business, although the heaviest blow 
‘ell upon the head of Gov. Hoadly, an able, 


estimable,and honorable man, The party needed 
a blighting disaster, and this it received in two 
the advantages 
of possession were on its own side. The State 
hands of the Re 
publieans in all its branches, and there it is 
to remain, the 
action of the party at its Con 


successive Campaigns where all 


governmen: passed into. the 


most likely notwithstanding 
very creditable 
vention on Thursday. 

The essence and vital part of the platform 
the first 


adopted by the Ohio Democrats is 


resolution, which reads as follows : 


**The Democratic party of Ohio, in convention 
assembled, proclaims its hearty and unqualified 
endorsement of the hone st,patriotic,and economi 
eal administration of President Cleveland. We 
demand such judicious reduction of the present 
burdensome tariff as shall result in producing a 
revenue suflicient only to meet the expenses of an 
economical administration of Government, the 
paviment of liberal pensions to Union soldiers and 
sailors, and the payment of the interest and prin 
cipal of the public debt: and aif necessary, 
favor such reduction of internal revenue, except 
on liquors, as will prevent the accumulation of a 
surplus in the National Treasury, and we de 
nounce any attempt to abolish the tax on lquors 
for the purpose of keeping up the present unjust, 
unequal, and onerous taritf system,” 


we 


that the 


President Cleveland’s Administration 


There is no room to doubt endorse- 
ment of 
was as hearty and unqualificd in fact as it ap 
pears to be on paper. Tf there was any doubt 
before that Mr. Cleveland would receive the vote 
ol National 
Convention, there can be none 
ot Ohio, what 
he likely to come short of ? 

New York 


support from other 


the State Democratic 


And if he 


Northern State 1s 


in the next 
now, 
receives that 
The opposition in 
id without 


cannot make h 


SOC 


States, and if Ohio cannot 


be counted on to back the pretensions of Gov. 
1iill, which of the Northern delegations 
reckoned on?) The of the 


be little less than de 


Ont 


can be influence 


Ohio Convention will 


cisive, in our Opinion, in| suppressing any re 


volt that may be brewing in New York, and in 


bringing this State as a unit to. the 


support ot 
Mr. Cleveland next year, 





ent Cleveland 
ot the 


The declaration against 


But the endorsement of Presi 


is not the most significant part Ohio 
Democratic platform. 
the repeal or reduction of the tax on liquors is 
moment, since that has now be 

of 


it is involved in it is, 


of even more 
and irrepressible 
that if the 


land fermented liquors stands, 


an Issue immediate 


Wh 


tax on distill 


Comet 


Interest, 


} +3 . 2 ? casa T } 
the tari s € reduced, Ilow it shall be 


reduced is another question, but that something 


must be done to lessen the revenue from duties 


he Ohio Democrats 
Mr. Ran 
Randall has de- 


or imports is certain, 
Nlowed the lead of 
1 Mr 


r of abolishing the whole 


have generally fe 
dall in tariff matters, an 


clared himself in fave 


internal-reyenue system in order to avoid tariff 
reduction. In a recent letter to the St. Louis 


belief that the 
was to abolish 


reiterated his 


R publican, he 
right way to reduce the 


Vy) 
SUTrPLUS 





taxes, These, he said, were 


se It 


unvarying precedent of 


eXcise 
**the 


Democratic adminis 


taxes,” has been,” he coutinued, 
trations under like cir ymstances to abolish the 
internal-revenue taxes just so soon as the ne 
of war had rendered them unneces 
Probably Mr. Randall’s letter 
written at this juncture in order to produce 
the effect cannot 
The Ohio Demo 


crats have declared as plainly as possible that 


cessities 
sary.” wis 
an effect in Ohio, but have 
been flattering to the author. 


they are no longer under Mr, Randall's lead. 
If Mr. Randall cannot rely upon the Ohio 
Democrats in the coming session of Congress, 


it is hard to see where be may look for re 


cruits. Those of Louisiana will naturally side 
With him in opposing any reduction of tie 
sugar duties, but it is certain that if the 


whiskey tax stands, the sugar taX must fall in 
whole in part. In his St. Louis letter 
Mr. Randall took pains to say that he was 
opposed to the crippling of industry, 


or 


any 


no matter in what part of the Union it 
was situated. Of course he referred to Lou- 
isiana. The sugar industry of that State, 
always a cripple, is now more in need of 


Mr. Randall is ac 
cordingly committed against: any reduction of 
the His allies 
‘e committed by the necessities of the case to 


crutches than ever before, 
duties on that article, in Ohio 


a 


the 
mediate and he althy interest is 
That it 
to one party is evident, since 


contrary policy. An issue of vital and im 


thus raiscd 


in the party. cannot be confined 


the Republicans 
sides also) between whiskey and 


must take 


sugar. We observed a few days since that the 
Boston Advertiser had taken sides with whiskey. 
We notice now that the rnad is the 


There is room for high 


Joston Jon 
champion of sugar 
debate on both sides of the party line, 


THE FACTS AS TO THE POST-OFFICES 


of late have been 
publishing sundry lists of figures intended to 
show that there really has 


sweep ” in the oftices since Mr. Cleveland be 


Tire Republican organs 


been a ‘clean 


came President. The most obvious comment 
upon these tables was that it was very odd, if 
they were correct, that there should be such 
bitter complaints as are still heard from Demo 


cratic spoilsmen about the great number of 


Republicans still retained in office. If 
the Republicans kave all gone, one cannot 
understand why a Bourbon politician like ex 
Cougressmau Seney should demand, as he did 


in his speech at the Ohio Democratic Conven- 
tion last week, that ‘‘all Republicans remain 
ing in office be promptly turned out and their 
Demo 
‘* that 


places filled with honest and capable 
crats,” and should condemn a system 
keeps Republicans in and Democrats out of the 
public service 

As to one department of the public service, 
and that the most important both in the number 
of offices which it controls and their nearness to 
the the 
facts. Nearly half of all the places under the 
Federal Government are post-offices, the num 


people, we are able to. present exact 


ber of which now reaches the great total of 


55,157. The changes in these oftices for the 
fiscal year ending with June 80 have just been 
compiled, and we are able to compare them 


with the changes for each previous fiscal year 


“war 





back to the time when Grant became President 
in 1869, These afford an absolutely 
for determining the 
Which partisanship has controlled the manage 
ment of the Post-oftice Department. 


ire made upon 


figures 


perfect basis extent to 


Appointme nts as postmasters 


the deaths of incumbents; upon changes of 
names and. sites; upon the cstablishment 
of new offices; upon resignations and the 
expirations of commissions; and upon re 


movals and The number of 


deaths does not vary greatly from year to year, 


suspensions 


being upon the average one in every hundred ; 
and the appointments upon chan 
still These 


may therefore be dismissed from consideration 


CS of names 


and sites are fewer. two classes 
The number of new ottices depends upon the 
business development the 


should also be left out of the account 


ot country, and 

‘Few die and none resign,” is a proverb so 
generally accepted that most people will be 
surprised to learn that under Republican ad 
ministrations appointments upon resignations 
and the expirations of commissions never fell 


below 18 per cent. a year, and sometimes 
reached 16 per cent., as In 1882-83, or even 
17 per cent., as in 18745, Aimost all of 


these appointments are upon resignations, as 
the postmasters appointed by the President 
alone have a fixed term, and these constitute 
only four out of every hundred postmuasters, 
the remaining ninety-six serving only at the 
When Mr 


wert 


pleasure of the Postmaster-General. 
President 


Hayes became there Bete a) 
post-otlices, and during his term 25,285 ap 


resignations and 


3s than 2,000 of 


pointments were made upon 
expirations of commissions, le 


the 23.283 belonging to the Jatter of these two 


~~ 
classes, Examination of the records shows 
that under Grant, Hayes, and Arthur’ the 


changes in offices upon resignations and expira 


tions of Commissions rose as high as 8-4 per 
cent, in the first two years of a new 
administration and never sank below 80 per 


cent, Under Mr. Cleveland, appointments of 
this sort have numbered 9,112 1 the first fiscal 
6,863 in the second, which amounts 
the whole num 

President (51, 


Itisthus obvious that, 


year and 
to a trifle over 31 per cent, ol 
1 


ber of offices when he became 


one 


wt Dw 


on June 30, 1885). 


While there may have been a few compulsory 
resignations of postmasters who knew that they 
deserved removal and were pretty sure to get 
the 


changes 1n this class of appointments, upon re 


their deserts if they tried to hold on, 


signations and expirations of commission, have 


not been more numerous than bas lone been 
the average under Republican Presidents. 
There the 


upon removals and suspensions of the incum 


remains class of appointments 


bents. The number of such changes in the 
first two years of a Republican administration 


Was 1,881 out of 33,244 offices, 


or about § per 


cent., When Grant eutered upon his second 
term; 1,306 out of 37,345,0r above 3 per cent., 
in the first two years of Hayes; and 1,726 
out of 44,512, or 4 per cent., in the 
first two years of Arthur. In other words, 
while the Republicans remained in power, 


from three to six per cent. of the postmasters 
were always removed in the first half of an 
administration. Under Cleveland,appointments 
upon removals and suspensions numbered 9,566 


in the first fiscal year and 2,584 in the second 
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a total of 12,150 out of Of Me \ 
little over 25 per cent. In othe 
in the first two years under KR " 
dents, Haves removed thr i 
masters out of every hundred, Arthur { ) 
of every hundred, and Grant six t of ! t \ 
hundred, Cleveland in the sia 
has removed twenty-three 
hundred. It is of course fair to presi Rey Mr. ¢ 
that Republican administrations rem 1 We Repu ns. | 
publican postmasters only for the do oof tl sl 
service, so that it may be taken f | 
that in the first half of a Presidential term. fr 
three to six postmasters out of every bund 
ought to be turned out without any referer 
to politics. Upon this assumption, the ret RR i ¥ 
in two years under Cleveland, 26> per cent. of er Ay NS ‘ a 
the whole namber, are but 20> per cent. larger W75.( | 
than were made in a corresponding period ut 
der Hlayes, 19 per cent ver thar \ 
Arthur, and only 17 per cent. larger. th 
the same space of Grant's second tern Upot { f 
the least favorable showing it} would cons { e | 
quently appear, that not over 20) postmast 
out of every 100 bive been rem ved solely 
order to put Democrats in the places of R reat work { 
publicans 

The salient feature of these res is t 
A Democratic President was inaugurated after 
his party had been for twenty four years f ne 
power, and found 51,252 post ( v hic \ \ ~ 
Democratic motto, ‘To the vietor be 
the spoils,” would have turned over sur 
from) Republican incumbents to Det rats n t 
After two years of his adminis ! | ~ 
that he has removed only 23 out of every 1 \| 
of these Re I ublicans, while 
that from 3 to 6 out of every LOO were rer 
by Republican Presidents inc 
riods for the eood of the servic \\ 
spoilsman might have m my <h 
in three months, a President wl 
in civilserviee reform  has— ren { eet ( | |) \} 
than one quarter in two years We do not 1). ¢ 
understand that the most censorious Req | MI 
can critic Complains because Democr 
been appointed to newly establis 
offices, or to oflices mad 
the death or resignation of tl neur f | 
The only grounds of criticism are 
ber of Re pul licans hold y 
by Presidential upp 
served reappointment for f { 
and freedom from offens | 
not reappointed when their terms © ‘ 
and that holders of fourth-class ¢ 
been removed for partisan ressor As t M 
former class, every candid person Is 
that there have been cases 
principle demanded a reap} 
number of such cases has 

proportion of the whole num 
the small class of Presidentia 
The real complaint of t! . 
been that there bas been 
change in the post-ottices 
political reasons since Mr. Ch 
came President. rt s 
this chara Is thre showil 
ofticial records that bo ~ 
twenty out of every hundred stl 
been removed for what can be : | : . I 
tisan reasons in two veurs; and that l . 


Democrats to have been s« 


Mat 
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partment upon some technicality, and for vari- 
ous other reasons, But that end the 
matter by any means, <A claim is not finally 
disposed of with us watil ct ¢s settled favorable 


doesn’t 


lo our client's interest, Our long experience 
in the business enables us to handle rejected 
cases quite successfully where other attorneys 
have failed. Parties whose cases have 
rejected should write to us at once.” 1f worst 


as attor 


been 


comes to worst, and even with ‘ us” 
neys the claim is finally disposed of at the 
Department adversely to the claimant, ‘‘ the 
only recourse is to secure a special act of Con- 
gress,” and ‘‘ we will undertake the prosecution 
of claims before 


Congress on satisfactory 


terms.” This branch of the business explains 
the way in which so many unworthy private 
pension bills become laws—unless they en- 
counter the obstacle of a Presidential veto, 
Space will not permit further quotations 
from illustrate 
still more clearly the way in which business is 
must letter, marked 
** Personal,” which was addressed to the West 
ern physician, and is doubtless a copy of a let 


this interesting work; but to 


sought, we quote the 


fer sent throughout the country by thousands: 
‘Is there not among your numerous patients 
some soldier or seaman whose present disability 
is fairly traceable to his service, and who for 
that reason is entitled to a pension or an in- 
crease of pension ? If so, you can do nothing 
that will be so fully appreciated by him as to 
refer him to our agency, where his claim is 
certain to be successfully prosecuted. The 
claims of the widows and orphans of deceased 
soldiers and seamen also receive at our hands 
diligent attention.” 

‘ The Soldiers’ Manual’ fully justifies Presi- 
dent Cleveland in saying, in his veto of the 
Dependent Pension Bill: ‘ It is sad, but never- 
theless true, that already in the matter of pro- 
curing pensions there exists a wides, read dis- 
regard of truth and good faith, stimulated by 
these iho as agents undertake to establish claims 
for pensions, heedlessly entered upon by the 
expectant beneficiary, and encouraged or at 
least not condemned by those unwilling to ob 
And, after glanc 
every candid 
the President’s further 
remark, in the same message, that ‘‘there can 


struct a neighbor's plans.” 
ing through this little book, 


reader must agree with 


be no doubt that the race after the pensions 
offered by this bill would not only stimulate 
weakness and pretended incapacity for labor, 
at puta further premium on dishonesty and 
mendacity.” 


TRUSTS THAT SHOULD BE DISTRUSTED. 
THE industrial 
circles for the creation of ‘‘ Trusts ” has seemed 
to lag- somewhat of late. The Cattle Trust, 


which was intended to embrace all the great 


movement in financial and 


ranges of the West, has been pretty much dis- 
credited, and the India Rubber Trust has not 
been able to get a fair start, although it is 
The Cotton -Seed 
Oil Trust, which was launched last year, has 


still under consideration. 


received a decided back-set since the publica- 


tion of its financial statement. An at- 
making to Straw 
Trust, but the 


ure extremely gloomy. 


tempt is now create a 
prospects of success 


A White Lead Trust 
was mooted in Wall Strect some time ago; but 


Board 





as nothing has been heard of it for several 
months, it may be assumed that the weaker es- 
tablishments in that branch of trade have not 
been able to persuade the stronger ones to divide 
losses with them. The latest Trust of which 
the public have any information is a Whiskey 
Trust, to be composed of all the distilleries in 
the West, to be capitalized at $10,000,000, and 
its stock to be listed if possible on the Ex 
changes of New York and Chicago. 

We have explained in previous articles that 
these Trusts are illegal or extra-legal corpora- 
tions, created for an anti-social purpose, 7. é., 
the establishment of monopolies. They are 
not immoral, but are extremely hazardous. 
Those who put their money into such Trusts 
have no assurance that they will ever see a 
dollar of it again. When men of business part 
with their property, they usually require some- 
thing that they can take into court and offer as 
evidence of ownership, as, for example, a share 
of stock or a bond secured by mortgage. The 
certificate of a Trust is neither one nor the other. 
It is not even evidence of partnership, in the 
If it were such,nobody would for 
a moment think of going into it, because part 
liable without limit for the debts of 
the firm, and in the case of a Trust partner 


legal sense. 
ners are 


ship nobody is allowed any share in the man 
agement except the trustees. Any member of 
the firm, great or-small, might be made bank 
rupt without knowing when or how. 

A Trust of this sort isan attempt to suppress 
competition—that is, to create a monopoly in 
the supply of some indispensable article. As 
there are always some persons or corporations 
less favorably situated or less skilful than 
others, but who nevertheless can ‘‘ demoralize” 
the market by gradually sinking their own or 
their creditors’ capital, a proposition to bring 
all the producers into a common ‘* pool,” to 
ragulate production by some central authority 
and to divide the profits of the trade among 
all the members, hasa certain amount of plau 
sibility. The Straw Board trade, whose an- 
nual meeting was recently held at Akron, 
Ohio, is now in a fit condition “Trust 
ed.” A correspondent sends us a statement of 
affairs of this branch of industry, from which 
it appears that the present production of straw 
board is about 50 per cent. greater than the 
country can The manufacturers are 
obliged to ‘‘ take care of” about 120 tons of pro 


to be 


use, 


duct per day. Taking care of it means prevent 
ing it from coming on the market and knock- 
ing the price down below the point of profit. 
The cheapest way to take care of the surplus 
is to prevent it from being made—that is, to 
shut down one-third of the mills temporarily, 
and support their proprietors in idleness. This 
might possibly be done for a time, longer or 
shorter ; but the trouble of selecting the mills 
to be closed, and fixing the terms upon which 
Nobody 
likes to discharge his hands and lose his place 
in the market, thus virtually effacing himself 
from the business world. On the other hand, 
no mill can run on two-thirds time and keep its 
hands together. 

In this case, or in any other where “ over- 
production ” is complained of, the temptation 
is strong to bring all the producers together 
and get them to an 
prices. 


they are to be closed, is very great. 


maintain 
This can only be done by limiting the 


agreement to 





supply. If all would enter into the agreement 
and abide by it, andif no new experimenter 
should start in the same business, the end 
sought could be reached without the interven- 
tion ofa Trust. In that case nobody would 
think of putting his property out of bis own 
control and 
script paper certificate in place of it. Dut 


accepting an uncertain, nonde- 


such agreements, as a general — rule, 
will not be kept, in many cases ¢an- 


not be, 
debts or 


because the parties are driven by 
other 
put more than their quota of goods upon the 
market. Moreover, there are always new 
comers who fancy that they can produce the 
article a little cheaper than the old ones. There 


extraneous circumstances, to 


are others who think that the ‘‘combine” are 
making too much money and are therefore fit 
subjects for blackmail. 
being wholly artificial, cannot last unless re 
inforced by absolutely despotic authority. The 
agreement not to produce more than the allotted 


Such a state of trade, 


amount breaks down, competition is resumed, 
and eventually the weaker, the least skilful, 
and the worst situated go down, 

Those in the latter category are the ones 
who have most faith in the healing ellicieney 
of a Trust which promises to supply the de- 
spotic authority needed to hold everybody up 
to the rules, Of course, if all the competitors 
in the trade pass the control of their property 
out of their own hands, remaining only as sala- 
ried managers, they are disabled from violating 
the rules. But the demand for the goods has 
not been increased, nor has the capacity to 
produce them been diminished. The 
plant and the number of — per- 
sons, employers and employees, bave to be 
The 


taken 


same 


same 


of individual en- 
together with the 
rewards of exceptional talent. But although 


remunerated, spur 


terprise is awity, 
the current of competition is dammed up for 
the time prevent 
capital and Jabor from entering the field, as 
it will be pretty sure to do. if the Trust 
mikes money, new enterprises will be started 


being, nothing can new 


to force an entrance and share the profits. If 
it is not inferred that 
money is to be made by attacking the monopo 


successful, it) will be 
ly and breaking it down. 
Probably a few experiments will be needed 
to convince the believers in Trusts that the law 
of competition is not to be circumvented. The 
only cure for overproduction is the rule which 
provides that slovens and ineapables shall dis 
appear, and the fittest survive. Trusts cannot 
prevent, although they may hinder and delay, 
of the skilful and 
energetic, acd to the detriment of socicty at 


its operation at the expense 
large, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S RELIGIOUS TRANST- 
TION, 
Two at least of the eminent reviéwers whose 
pens were busy over Mr. Cross’s Life of his wife, 
early in i885, were greatly struck by the sudden- 
ness, as they esteemed it, of her abandonment of 
the religious beliefs in which she bad been reared, 
* It is perfectly clear that she had all but made 
up ber mind within those eleven days,” said Mr. 
R. H. Hutton (in the Contemporary Review for 
March), referring to the Coventry visit, ‘to re- 
nounce Christianity.” And Lord Acton (in the 
Nineteenth Century for March) spok> of the same 
period as a time of *‘ acute crisis,” ‘‘ abrupt tran- 
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sition,” and ‘‘sudden revolution,” when “from ranted to walk quietly iten road 
Jonathan Edwards to Spinoza she went over at be tis ler ‘t bit. and never t 
one step.” Now, it would be singular indeed if fe s t i} t m to “diseipline and s(t 


George Eliot’s life should have given the lie s “system it it takes wide ranging ov 

completely to the one great teaching which she less pr fr browsing in vallev and 

bent her genius toillustrate—the teaching, name mounta velop t vritte 

ly, that whim or fancied self-direction has litt] book It is clear, t that Geor I . yreat 








to doin the great changes of life, in compa thu ‘ ‘ t j i 

with the silent strength of causes long at work ness, S \ < , t 

and truly present even in a decision I N 9 ts 1 t C)N 

wholly without foretokens. Theironyofsuchan craved. What ms t ive been a partofher = tu ; 
unconscious refutation of one’s theories by one’s nstinct niu n ber itive writing - tl rally t 
practice is, of course, abstractly possible, and is ability. that tos to tl tuses of actions that wet ts 


no doubt often exhibited in biographies whos t tangle the complex iracter—Was ul t a 
revelations about the writer’s personality unwit dou v cultivated by t tive and method 1 ily 
tingly rob his volumes of their chief value. But of her early stud ) history and literatul ‘ 
it would seem that even the meagre records of | search not after dates a lvynasties, but 

the first twenty-two years of George Eliot's lift \ ts, witl reasons; a 

should have been enough to suggest, at least, 2 not 1 ry ; but itional char 
those subtly developing forces of her mind which — revealed t \ st pathetie is that ha 
issued in their natural result, though to her kin ay g t tf her n partial 

dred, friends, perhaps to herself, it seemed as it ling l trat t f this sid 
nothing in her life had pointed toit. To us, at f her nature We si I think, qualify 

any rate, the hints at the coming change are tr lve t illus t ira ea 
quent in the pages which describe ber foregoit ters of ti here speaks an 

life. They are worth examining, not only on tl mobatient of ignot rtoluv itself a y : 


ground of the importance of anything which | side the ta Gi cre |} t's power of acquit 

may help us to understand so rare a life and = ment, stimulated by i t lesire, Was sul the H 
genius, but also, and much more, because George to ba it ntact with writings broader 

Eliot is, in a sort, a representative of many t tha t: and rt tive spirit was cet ‘ 
whom similar changes of view, on similar sub tain t ul with tl " t. not in frighter W \ 
jects, have come and are coming increasingly prejud but aca ivor to understand 


with the result, often, of a similar appearance Vhet vider ulso. that s ud come it 
startling abruptness. touch, partially at least, w leas xa t Wes 





If the premonitions of the change are few, itis kind to give her an unfelt pushin t lit > 
what should be expected from the slight mate she afterwards fi ved rately ng befor been for s 
rial. Why so little is given us bearing on th thos lev y t Mr. Hutt 
time of George Eliot’s religious transition, we d stricts his view Chat st i int I 
not yet know. Very possibly it was her ow! ) itural scier irly as Sept ber, IS t 
choice that it should be indicated only, 1 i ‘ Miss Lew ut da 
plained. Certainly in her later life she was 1 : \ : 
cent about this early experience—at least | 
as taking the public into her confidence is writ s. AY 
cerned. That she refrained from portraying it rs st : 
recognizably in any of her works, just as she logy Now 
never allowed any light to be thrown by her n ’ vrought it eo) years Ly s 
vels upon her relations to Lewes, may go to show " I f ippeared that t s 
that she wished the one feature of her life, as tl ‘ u r* i ts" iss ‘ 
other, to remain in the shadow. We have he: rom the pt <8 : i 
own early expres.ion, ‘I do not attach mu cS as ( y t st ha t resu vay Ww 
value to a disclosure of religious feelings,” asa f his thod w 1 hav nt lut 
suggestion of a native shrinking from making a t merely ge gy, | t WV “ ’ ‘ 
parade of such matters. “At any rate, the trut t 2 \ : I ume Mr. H . 


is, that the whole account of the tirst momentous \r \tt t to Ex Fort x 
change in her life is extremely brief, counting Changes rth’s Surt Reference t than wis 





both direct description and 
faint foregleams of an obscurely described t ty of t l it | ites wii t t G 
are all we can hope for. Vus fifty years a It Was a ne thad. 4 . 

On the side of natural endowment we can tind that thar t tails lay its value and powe1 rard tha R as 
abundant prevision of the translator of Strauss to wid t t mit | is} 
in the pietistic girl, Marian Evans, when w -hort-cuts of t : sts vokingas 
glauce at her immense eagerness after know miracu y vt tt r ignorance it. ad ting 
ledge, and her remarkable power of acquiren ul to ¢g for t tr nceeptior nanay of it g 
and assimilation. Her teachers and schoolmates iv sequer t it It was | t and method re I " 


may have been surprised at her religious «ke t ru t =} fully to tft 5 t 

lopment,but it is evident that they were prey : ; i i na i 

for a display of strength and brilliance of int ist it t vita s) iextend its ju ing t hort and eas f supernat 

lect. Her school life gave ample promise of that risd part : wiedge, as is It is tl t plied t 

The glimpses given us of her range of read I ‘ X t ! 

and thought, in the years that followed, show a \ ' i that George Eliot s in I it is the spur fo m { t 
rapidly expanding mind and a deepening gras tact wit writer E S t th 

Her studies do not appear to have been hig t . : 
systematic, or directed with great steadiness xins t ris In August, iS4 ast ist George I t Fort 
aim, but for that very reasom they made for : la ; ristianit t va t ist step ina pa nw 

mental freedom. The native play of her 1 : t ! Tracts for tl id been long adva - \fter t 

feeling its own way, was less hampered than it I : L t iv. the great effect tted to the trutt fruth al 
would have been, even while achieving appa f this Miss Evans—so great thather shew to inquire at all seek t N i 
rently larger results, if following detinite and t t g t thy sponsible for ‘‘ uns she saw that she must use ¢ ul wad 
prescribed lines, In her case, as in so mauy ot thhng view c stianit Se salmost real method everywhere, in geology, in histot 
ers, ‘‘aimless reading ~ was more of a blessing I ta not x ild have nreligion. The great change for her consisted 
than the peril it is often said to be. Doubtless t rt f t ardent Taylor's intentio! essentially in recognizing that. It was not 80 


, . ast lief “rc ‘e ( f 
the best way to produce a draught-horse, war- | tuan to ‘unsettle any one’s belief, except that | much a change in belief as in her conception oi 
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the way of arriving at belief. Certainly she got 
far away from the peculiar views of the Hen 
nells and Brays in her later life ; yet it is not to 
he supposed that she ever abandoned the way of 


looking at the world which they helped her to 
form. That vision splendid is not easily forgot- 
ten or lost, 

Even if one deny that the hints of the coming 
change, now adduced, amount to anything, and 
even if the whole process has to be imagined as 
begun and tinished within Mr. Hutton’s eleven 
days, he should have been the last man to have 
been so greatly surprised at the rapidity of such 
a spititual transformation. He and his school 
are accustomed to speak about a spiritual phe 
nomenon known as conversion, A change of 
view and of life more sweeping than that of 
George Eliot, they are accustomed to look upon 
as entirely normal, tf labelled conversion, though 
it should be alleged to bave taken place in eleven 
hours or eleven minutes. Doubtless such great 
changes of purpose do take place with this sud- 
denness—as far as their coming to consciousness 
and to manifestation is concerned. Itis of the 
nature of a spiritaal transition to be thus sharp- 
ly marked in appearance, new views of truth 
coming as ina flash, old things passing away like 
adream. But Mr. Hutton is at fault in not see- 
ing that the experience of George Ehot which as- 
tonishes him is strictly analogous to the expe 
rience of conversion which does not astonish him 
atall, Asacritic, at any rate, he should have 
been able to forget his own convictions, for the 
moment, and not have argued that what would 
have been involved for him in such a change as 
came to George Eliot, must have been involved 
for her. ‘To me,” he says, *‘the remarkable 
point is, that George Eliot felt herself relieved of 
a burden rather than robbed of a great. spiritual 
mainstay by the change.” Why ‘* remarkable,” 
except for the reason that he could not imagine 
the change to be anything but for the worse; 
could not think it 


“Shame! tostand in God s creation 
And doubt truth’s sufticiency "'? 


As acritic, whatever he might have done as an 
advocate, he should not have overlooked George 
ik 
Hennell, two years later: * When the soul is just 
liberated from the wretched giant’s bed of dog- 





1ot’s own testimony, found in her letter to Miss 


mas on which it has been racked and stretched 
ever since it began to think, there is a feeling of 
exultation and strong hope.” Such language 
should have been enough to suggest to him, even 
if George Eliot’s whole bearing during the time 
in question did not, that she had found, instead 
of losing, ‘‘a great spiritual mainstay.” 

Count Tolstoi bas a suggestive remark, to the 
effect that the day after a great decision, of far- 
reaching character, the soul that has struggled 
its way to it thinks the choice might easily have 
turned the other way; that a year after, thisseems 
doubtful; that ten years after, the choice is seen 
to have been inevitable. Such a decision can be 
‘“sudden” only in the sense that it must be re 
ferred to a certain date; no one but the dupe of 
a Hindu juggler can suppose that the flower 
bursts into bloom ten minutes after the seed is 


SOWT 
HUGO'S ‘THINGS SEEN,’ 
PARIS, July 11, LSS7. 
He literary executors of Victor Hugo have 
just issued a volume, a large volume, of his notes, 


under the name of ‘Ch 


ses vues.” There is no 
preface to the volume. These ‘things seen” 
were seen between ISSS and IS75, and are ar- 
ranged in a chronological, not in a logical, or 


der, The publishers do not tell us if they chose 


from amoug other notes, if they will or will 
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The Nation. 
We must be content 
with the work as it is. It is evident that Hugo, 


not publish other volumes, 


if he did not keep a Journal, was in the habit of 
noting down some of his impressions, and of keep 
ing a memorandum of some of his conversations 
with important people. These notes were taken 
as documents for future books. They have ali 


,terary form—some of them have # minuteness— 
‘which is not found in ordinary memoirs. 


The mind of the great poet was, so to speak, 
photographic. When he is placed before an im- 
pressive scene, he reproduces it with a fulness, an 
exactness, truly extraordinary. No details, no 
contrast, no shade of color is lost. He sees every- 
thing and can remember everything. Read, for 
instance, the description of the Chapel of the [n- 
valides, which received the remains of Napoleon, 
brought back from the island of St. Helena. 
Even Balzac cannot describe a room with great- 
er minuteness. Hugo’s description is, so to speak, 
an inventory. His eye was evidently as sensitive 
as the photographer’s plate. His memory was 
tenacious, but he took the precaution, when he 
returned home, to fix his impressions. There are 
a thousand pages in ‘Notre Dame de Peris,’ in 
the ‘ Misérables,’ which were manifestly « ritten 
from such notes, taken after the long and care 
ful observation of some object. There is in such 
pages a realism which stands in contrast with 
the natural vagueness of the poetic mind. There 
were, SO to speak, two men in Hugo: one de 
scribes things like a naturalist or realist of the 
modern school, like a Zola; the other sees things 
as mere phantoms, as forms of some unknown 
invisible forces. In these ‘Choses vues’ we see 
the two men, and we see them at work prepar- 
ing their task. 

It would have been very interesting to have the 
note-book of Victor Hugo during the early part 
of his career, at the time when he held very roy 
alisti: opinions. His literary executors have 
strong political passions, and if is a pity they did 
not show us Hugo as he was when he wrote the 
‘Odes et Ballades,’ in the spring of his extraor 
dinary genius, We have also been deprived of 
the notes of 1850, a very important year, the year 
of the Revolution. All Victor Hugo says about 
this critical yearis found in a conversation he 
had in 1845 with Rover-Collacd, at the French 
Academy. Royer-Collard tells bim that the Re- 
volution of 1850 was caused entirely by Charles 
> 

“*Tt is said he had bad advisers. Itis false 
false. Noone advised bit, It has been said that 
he consulted Cardinal de la Farre, M. de Latil, 
M. de Polignac, his suite. Would to Heaven he 
had done so! None of those who surrounded 
him had lost their heads as completely as he did; 
none of them would have given him such bad ad- 
vice as he gave himself. All those who surround 
ed the King those who were called the courtiers 

were wiser than himself,’ 

““M. Royer-Collard remained silent for a mo 
ment, then continued, with a sad smile, which he 
otten assumed during the conversation: 

*** Wiser—that is to say, less insane.’ 

\nother pause; then he added: 

“ * No, nobody advised him,’ 

* And atter another pause: 

‘** Aud nothing advised him. He had always, 
from his youth upward, preserved bis own iden- 
tity. He was still the Comte d’Artois; he had 
not changed. Not to change, if one should live 
to be eighty years of age, that was the only qua- 
lity which he valued. He called that having a 
personality, He said that since the Revolution 
there had been in France and in the era only two 
men, M. de La Fayette and himself. He esteemed 
M. de La Fayette.’ ” 





The new volume has many interesting pages on 
King Louis Philippe. The King had made Vie- 
tor Hugo a peer, at the solicitation of his son, the 
Duke of Orleans, and Hugo felt almost grateful 
tobim. In the ‘ Misérables’ there is a fine chap 
ter on Louis Philippe, where he is called ‘* un 
In a conversation with the 
King in September, 1544, there are some amus- 


roi de grand jour.” 


ing details on the education cf Louis Philippe 
and on Mme. de Genlis: 


“King Louis Philippe said to me the other day, 
‘I was never in love but once in my lite.’ 

“* And with whom, Sire?’ * With Madame de 
Genlis.’. * Ah, but she was your tutor.’ 

* The King laughed and replied: 

“*As yousay. Anda strict tutor, I declare to 
you. She brought up my sister and myself quite 
ferociously, Getting up at six in the morning, 
summer and winter; fed upon milk, roast meats, 
and bread; never any luxuries, never any sweet- 
meats; plenty of work and no play. It was she 
who accustomed me to sleep upon boards. She 
made me learn a great variety of mannal work; 
thanks to her [can work a little at every trade, 
including that of a barber-surgeon. IL bleed my 
man like /igaro. [am acabinet-maker, a groom, 
a mason, a blacksmith. She was systematic and 
severe, From a very little boy [ was afraid of 
her; | was a weak, lazy, and cowardly boy: I 
was atraid of mice! She made me a tolerablv 
bold man, with some amount of spirit. As I 
grew up [ perceived that she was very pretty. | 
knew not what possessed me when she was pre- 
sent. IT was in love and did not know it. She, 
who was an adept in the matter, understood and 
guessed what it was at once. She used me very 
badly. It was at the time when she was inti- 
mate with Mirabeau. She constantly said to me, 
**Come, now, Monsieur de Chartres, you great 
booby, why are you always at my skirts #” She 
was thirty-six years of age, Ll was seventeen.’” 

Mme. de Genlis saw ber pupil on the throne, 
and died three months after the Revolution of 
July. She merely said of his elevation, ‘‘ fam 
very glad of it.” She was always in money diffi 
culties, being very free-handed and extravagant. 
She had adopted two children, Pamela and 
Casimir, merely because they were handsome, 
During the emigration Mme. de Genlis went te 
London with Mme. Adelaide and Pamela. These 
ladies had very little money, and lived in lodg 
ings. 


‘*It was winter time. Really, Monsieur Hugo, 
they did not dine every day. The tidbits were 
for Pamela. My poor sister sighed, and was the 
victim, the Cinderella, That is just how it was. 
My sister and Pamela, in order to economize the 
wretched hundred louis, slept in the same room. 
There were two beds, but only one blanket. My 
sister had it at first, but one evening Madame de 
Genlis said to her,‘ You are well and strong ; 
Pamela is very cold—U have put the blanket on 
her bed.’ My sister was annoyed, but dared not 
revel; she contented herself with shivering every 
night. However, my sister and myself loved Ma 
dame de Genlis.” 

Joth Mme. Adelaide and the King visited her 
till the last days of her life, and always showed 
her much respect and deference. 

Victor Hugo evidently liked Louis Philippe, 
his simplicity: his earnestness. He found him 
‘‘cay, affable, and fond of conversing.” Some- 
times, however, be found him sad, One evening, 
at Saint Cloud,.the King told him to sit down by 
him on a sofa, and said to him: 


** Monsieur Hugo [this was in 1844], T am mis- 
understood. Iam said to be proud, | am said to 
be clever. That means that | am atraitor, It 
grieves me. | amsimply an honest man. I go 
the straight road. Those who are acquainted 
with me know that [T am not wanting in frank 
ness. ‘Thiers, When he was working with me, 
told me one day that we did not agree: * Sire, vou 
are proud, but T am prouder than you.” * The 
proof that that is not so, Lrephed, ‘is that you 
tell me so.) M. de Talleyrand said to me one day, 
‘You will never make anything of Thiers, who, 
for ail that, would be an exceLent instrument. 
But he is one of those men who can only be used 
on condition of satisfying their requirements ; 
and he will never be satisfied. The misfortune 
for himself, as well as for you, is that there 1s no 
longer any possibility of his beg a Cardinal. 
Thiers is clever, but he has too much of the con 
ceit of a self-made man. Guizot is better. He is 
aman of weight, a fulcrum ; the species is a rare 
one, and I appreciate it.” 

One of Hugo’s favorite preoccupations was 
capital punishment, and the state of mind of 
the people who suffer it. He was still young 
when he wrote ‘Les derniers jours dun Con- 
damn.’ The new volume is full of details on 


criminal trials. There are long notes on the 
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tle eight inches, besides doing other damage to 
the amount of thousands of dollars. Mr. Holmes’s 
narrative is very minute, remarking the change 
from pounds to dollars in the church’s accounts 
in 1803, and the disuse of the town-hail function 
of the church in 1882, 

The twelfth volume of the Ninth Census con- 
tains the second part of Surgeon Billings’s report 
on the Mortality and Vital Statistics of the United 
States, and is accompanied by a portfolio of plates 
and diagrams, though these are also freely used 
in the text. The loose plates in question display 
curves of survival and of expectation of life in 
sundry States and cities, with some British com- 
parisons. A cdlored group-map of the United 
States, showing twenty-one grand physical di- 
visions, forms the basis of the discussions of this 
volume, Thus, in the section on deaths from 
cancer, the group diagram proves the Southwest 
Central region to be most exempt for females, 
both white and black, and a reference to the map 
locates this region in Arkansas, Northern Louisi- 
ana, and Eastern Texas. There is also a general 
colored map for cancer, as well as for diphtheria 
(which is very thoroughly treated), consumption, 
heart-disease, the accidents of birth, etc., ete., 
from which the most curious and instructive con- 
For instance, it 
appears that New England got so used to being 
‘left out in the cold,” in the old slavery days, 
that she can now point to the largest number of 
deaths from old age. [t is graphically shown 
that May, June, and July are, in this country as 
in Europe, the suicidal months par excellence. 
No attempt has been made to construct a life- 
table for the United States as a whole, but this 
has been done for certain cities and for the States 
of Massachusetts and New Jersey. An excellent 
index guides the inquirer to any part of this ad- 
mirable collection of statistics. 

A paper on the Medical Mythology of Ireland, 
by Mr. James Mooney of the Bureau of Ethno- 
logy, read before the American Philosophical 
Society in April last, has been extracted as a 


clusions are drawn at a glance. 


pamphlet, and is a very curious and interesting 
study in folk-lore. These beliefs and customs are, 
as the author puts it, not ‘*‘ half-forgotten super- 
stitions raked up out of the past,” but are treated 
‘* as living realities, for such they are in fact.” 
The influence of fairies, of the evil eye, of the 
blessed wells, and of miscellaneous charms, are 
illustrated by numerous examples, the witnesses 
or believers in the effects wrought being living 
Irish of to-day. We have no space to quote in 
detail these curiosities of superstition, of which 
many are peculiar to the Gaelic race, but some 
have their analogues among uncivilized people 
the world over. Doubtless persons seriously in- 
terested in such studies could procure copies 
from the author, by whom additions, corrections, 
and exchanges are desired, 

In strong and strange contrast to the foregoing 
is ‘A Brief Review of the Operations of the 
itome Depart.nent in connection with the Chole- 
ra Epidemic of the 18th year of Meiji (1885), a 
scientific publication by the Government of 
Japan. It is a clear and concise account of the 
suppression of the epidemic imported in Naga- 
saki, and Mr. Nagayo Sensai, the Director of the 
Sanitary Bureau, is to be congratulated that this 
happy end was due to his intelligent sanitary 
measures being carried out, and especially to the 
inspection and quarantine being enforced, and, 
We be- 
lieve Japan is the only nation where a sanitary 
bureau is a direct part of the central government, 
and we are in no position to speak patronizingly 
of a people whose interest in and regulation of 
the public health are so sagacious and effectual. 


as he expresses it, ‘‘ at the proper time.” 


and indeed the moral progress of the race that 
hygiene, that the way to live properly, is begin- 
ning to be carefully taught in the schools and 
probably to be discussed in the homes of youth. 
Many of the sins against life are those of igno- 
rance; and when ignorance is dispelled, rectitude, 
corporeal and otherwise, is easier. As we have 
from time to time noticed in these columns, the 
new books on this subject are of every quality, 
those of the best order being few. But among the 
very best is Dr. EF. M. Hunt’s ‘ Principles of Hy- 
giene’ (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.). How- 
ever carelessly the subject may be taught by the 
use of such a volume as this, it is impossible that 
some valuable information should not be im- 
planted, to grow, it may be, into a personal tree 
of life, redeeming what otherwise would bea 
physiological desert, 

A large part of Dr. Hugo Erichsen’s ‘ Crema- 
tion of the Dead’ (Detroit: D. O. Haynes & Co.) 
isa jumbled recital of disjointed conditions where- 
in suicide by tire, punishment, sacrifice, and the 
irregular as well as systematic burning of the 
dead are confused. This is not history, and the 
author shows an imperfect appreciation of the 
gravity and importance of the subject in using 
these loose data as though they belonged to it. 
His desire (and a very praiseworthy one it is) is 
to spread the practice of cremation among the 
serious and influential classes; but these will not 
be inclined towards it by finding the original 
Topheth lying in the direct line of historical as- 
cent, whether it was, as he suggests, a perpetual 
pyre for the disposal of the dead (Isaiah xxx, 35), 
or whether the valley of Hinnom acquired its 
notoriety as the place for the young ‘‘ to pass 
through the fire to Molech” (2 Kings, xxiii, 10). 
The objection to cremation is almost entirely sen- 
timental, and the association of discordant ideas 
should be carefully avoided. We fear this little 
volume, undignified in tone and tangled in me- 
thod, although setting forth many indisputable 
truths as to its sanitary advantages over burial, 
will make few converts for the better way that 
is struggling for recognition. 

‘*Thousands of young girls who, for various 
reasons, cannot ride in winter, have every sum- 
mer within reach horses quite as good as the ave- 
rage of those at city riding-schools, but which they 
are never allowed to mount.” tn their interest 
Mr. Theodore H. Mead has, m ‘ Horsemanship for 
Women’ (Harpers), prepared, on the basis of 
Baucher’s ‘ Méthode d’ Equitation,’ an attractive 
and instructive little book. He is an enthu 
siast as to the intelligence of a horse, and he will 
probably arouse enthusiasm in the most of his 
readers, who, by closely following his simple di- 
rections, may have the double pleasure of teach- 
ing both their horses and themselves accomplish- 
ments hitherto unsuspected, It is probable that 
the author lays too much stress, as Baucher him 
self did, on the line of the head being perpendicu- 
lar; but the general drift 1s in the right direc- 
tion. 

An excellent memoir of the late Dr. Jonathan 
Mason Warren of Boston, who died in 1867, has 
been prepared by Howard Payson Arnold and 
printed for private distribution. It is a some- 
what tardy account of the third distinguished 
physician, in direct line, of that name and place ; 
and, perhaps because it is belated, will be more 
welcomed by those who loved and respected its 
subject, and who may have feared that no com- 
petent biography would preserve his record for 
posterity. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for July 
opens with an article on Japan by Mr. Russell 
Robertson, British Consul at Yokohama, and for 
twenty-five years a resident of the islands, It is 


The Report is beautifully illustrated by a colored | packed closely with geographical and industrial 


map, and by many tables and graphic charts, 
It is one of the hopeful signs for the physical 


facts, and fairly bristles with statistics. He re- 
fers especially to the enormous increase of the 
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tea crop, the amount exported last year being 
28,000,000 pounds, mostly to this country. There 
are 455 miles of railway in operation, and 7,000 
miles of telegraph lines. The newspapers are 
numerous ; one, the Crier (Yomiuri Shimbun), 
has an annual sale of 4,600,000 copies. Another 
British Consul, Mr. D. R. Peacock of Batum, con- 
tributes a paper on Upper Georgia, comprising 
the districts of Batum and Kars. He speaks de- 
spondently of the prospects of the country, the 
land barely sufticing to support its present small 
population. Referring to the ancient ruins, he 
says, “there is scarcely a valley or a bill where 
one does not discover the remains of either a fort 
or a church”; but there are no evidences of 
roads, canals, or public buildings belonging to 
the age of the buildersof these ruins. Exception 
should be made, however, in favor of bridges, 
for there are some of stone still standing, ‘* with 
one or several arches of remarkable durability 
as to workmanship, and of exquisite beauty in 
style.” There is a slight sketch of Dr. Junker’s 
travels, accompanied by a very striking portrait 
of the explorer. 

The great work undertaken in 1855 by the late 
Francesco Cerroti (a remarkable example of Ita- 
lian erudition and versatility), a ‘ Bibliografia di 
Roma,’ is about to begin to be published in the 
year of his death, by Forzani & Co, of Rome. It 
will make four quarto volumes in double columns 
of admirable typography, the works enumerated 
being classified under six heads—the physical 
history of the city coming last. The titles are 
frequently accompanied by critical or analytical 
accounts of the conteuts. The price will be twen- 
ty lire per volume. 

Among the official announcements of decora- 
tions that were to be conferred by the French 
Government on the national holiday, July 14, 
was the name of Louis-Marie-Julien Viaud, /iev- 
tenant de vaisseau of twenty years’ service, thir 
teen of which were atsea, He was to receive the 
cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and is 
the anthor known under the name of Pierre Loti. 

Tbe new phase in the international novel is 
the publication in French of original works by 
American authors. Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
made a brilliant beginning with his ‘Crucifix de 
Marzio,’ in the Nouvelle Revue. How real a suc 
cess this was, is shown by the publication imme- 
diately afterwards, in the Journal des Débats, of 
a new story by him, ‘ La Marchesa Carantoni,’ 
which was begun about July 1. 


—The Al/antic for August contains a very sea 
sonable article upon Charles Reade, called out by 
the extraordinary memoir of him lately pub 
lished. Its author, Mr. E. H. House, lived with 
Mr. Reade and Mrs. Seymour at various times 
between 1863 and 1875, ‘Soften for months to 
gether,” and is well fitted to supply some of the 
corrections of which the memoir stands so sadly 
in need. He rightly thinks that the character- 
ization of Reade from ‘the most authentic 
is false and ridiculous. Incidentally 
he dwells upon Reade’s fondness for Americans 
and upon his own Americanisms of manner, and 
upon all the more amiable and manly traits 
which were often so swallowed up in 
bumptiousness as to be almost incredible, so far 
as the public could judge. But after this at- 
tempt at a more discriminating and life-like por- 
trait, he devotes bis space to the two main points 
of Reade’s relation to Mrs. Seymour and of his 
so-called plagiarisms. He confirms the state- 
ment that the attachment of Reade and Mrs. 
Seymour was a pure one; but his view of Reade’s 
course when Mrs. Seymour decided to live with 
him, after her husband’s death, differs widely 
from the biographer’s. He thinks nothing was 
open to Reade but to marry her, and utterly re- 
jects the defence offered that Reade could not 
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SAINT-SAENS AS A CRITIC. 

Harmonie et Mélodie, Par Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Proisi®me édition, Paris: Calmanu Lévy. 
Norte that the title of this work is not ‘Melody 
and Harmony, but ‘Harmony and Melody,’ 
This at once indicates its keynote. Though it is 
made up of a collection of miscellaneous essays, 
such as the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth (1876); 
the Birmingham Festivals in England; Bach and 
Handel; Liszt and Berlioz; Offenbach; the 
French Concert Societies; the Resonance of Bells, 
ete ,what underlies all these themes is the notion, 
which will strike the semi-musical public with 
surprise, that harmony is of greater importance 
in music than melody, though the latter, too, 1s 
indispensable. ‘‘ What the literate in music 
eall, not without contempt, ‘accompaniments,’ 
or, ironically, ‘science,’ is the flesh and blood of 
music, is, ina word, its substance.” In an histo- 
ric sense, continues Saint-Saéous, melody comes 
before harmony, for ancient music, like modern 
Oriental music, has only melody and rhythm, 
But in an vesthetic sense harmony, which (to- 
gether with orchestration) constitutes the mo 
dern element in music, stands first. But the 
appreciation of harmony requires a high degree 
of musical culture; and as in most countries the 
majority of people have not attained that stage, 
itis natural that they should place more value 
on melody and rhythm (especially dance rhythm), 
which alone they are able to appreciate 

Unfortunately, a number of these semi-musical 
people have been clever iwrifers, and have per 
suaded themselves and the public that not only 
are these more primitive elements of music supe- 
rior to harmony, but that genius is manifested 
onty in the creation of a new melody, whereas a 
new harmony is a mere matter of ‘ reflection” 
which any talented student may command by 
means of study. This absurd notion greatly ex 
asperates M, Saint-Saéns on account of its wide 
prevalence; and as he may be safely pronounced 
at once the most erudite and the most inspired 
musician France has ever produced, his retort is 
specially weighty: 

* Beautiful melodies and beautiful harmonies 
are equally the product of inspiration; but who 
‘cannot see that if requires a much more power 
fully organized brain to conceive beautiful bar 
monies / Why is it that the men of ge- 
uius who originate beautiful melodies are also the 
only ones who conceive beautiful harmonies, and 
that no mediocre professor and savant thought 
ot writing, e. g., the Oro Su ppler et acelinis of 
Mozart’s * Requiem,’ which is nothing but ase 
quence of chords’ . . . The power to create 
a compheated work will always be a mark of a 
superior organization. And in the same way the 
love of beautiful harmonies indicates a public 
which has arrived at a high degree of culture.” 

Both the public and the composers are demo 
ralized by the efforts of these literary critics to 
prove that melody alone is art, and harmony 
Were the public frankly told 
that their love of bare melody and = simple 


mere *'scrence 


rhythms indicates a crude musical taste, they 
might make an effort to learn to appreciate the 
subtle harmonies in superior Compositions; but 
as itis, they remain in their ignorance and inv- 
difference, thus starving the poor composers who 
hate the courage to write “harmonies” accord 
ing to their convictions, notwithstanding the 
persistent advice of the literary crities that they 
should write only simple, unaccompanied, * in 
spired” melodies, and avoid *‘ algebraic” and 
‘“‘ehemical” harmonies. Stendhal was one of 
these literary critics who dabbled in music. He 


believed 1p melody for melody’s sake, tn the iso 








lated ‘‘ solo voice which may enjoy at his 
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ise like a sherbet,” as Saint-Saens sarcastically 
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puts it. To what critical results this principle 
bas led is shown in Stendhal’s estimate of Bee- 
thoven, at which the veriest tyro in music will 
smile to-day: ‘When Beethoven and Mozart 
himself piled up their notes and ideas, when 
they searched for frequent and bizarre modula- 
tions, their erudite symphonies produced no ef 
fect; whereas, when they followed in the foot- 
steps of Haydn, all hearts were touched.” 

M. Saint-Saéns might have easily quoted a 
hundred such judgments hurled (often by famous 
critics) against every composer who penetrated 
more deeply into the wilderness of undiscovered 
harmonies and modulations—the same regions 
where subsequently all composers gladly pitched 
their tents and the public followed with delight. 
And yet it seems that in musical history experi 
epee goes for nothing; and if to-day a composer 
should arise who dared to go beyond even Wagner 
in his modulations and discords,.the Waguerites 
would probably be the very tirst to throw stones 
and call him ‘‘ algebraic * and ‘scientifie.”  Tn- 
deed, something very like this has already hap 
pened, Franz Liszt was even bolder and more 
daring as a harmonist than Wagner; aad it is 
well known that not a few thoroughbred Wag 
nerites underrate and even affect to despise Liszt 
asacomposer. They admit that he is original 
in his harmonies and rhythms, out his melodic 
invention, they say, is scant, and therefore he is 
not acreative genius, but only aclever workman. 
Have we not here the same old story—the same 
undervaluation of the creative genius evinced 
hestra 


by new harmonies, rhythms, and ore 





tion, in the conception of which Liszt was al 
most on a par with Wagner, although, itis true, 
he capnot be considered, like Wagner, one of ‘the 
greatest melodists the world has ever seen, and 
has therefore acbieved much less popularity ¢ 

One of the best chapters in M. Saiut-Snéns’s 
book is that devoted to Liszt. It includes admi 
rable analyses of several of his symphonic p¢ 
ems, ‘'so little known, and whose prospects sy 
pear to me so bright,” and contains the best di 
cussion of the vexed question of programme mu 
sie Which we remember to buve ever seen. The 
French critic prophesies that ages after the me 
mory of Liszt the pianist shall have faded, he 
will be admired as ‘the emancipator of instru 
mental music,” the creator of the symphonic 
poem—a very aptly chosen title, indicating that 
while the orchestral apparatus of the symphony 
is retained (and enlarged), a poetic idea always 
underlies the work. The old fogies *‘ who love 
above all things their little habits and the calm 
of their existence,” violently resented the amalga 
mation of pure instrumental musie with poetic 
and pictorial elements; but as long as the music 
itself is good, Saint-Saéns cannot see why there 
should be any objection to such a union, To the 
purely musical pleasures in this case the imagi 
All the faculties of the soul 


are at once called into play, and in the same di- 


nation adds others: 


rection. I can see very well what art gains 
thereby, but cannot see what it loses.” The spi 
ritof the age demands programme music, and 
‘the taste of the public, in France at any rate, 
has carried the artists in this direction "—as wit 
ness, ¢. y., the symphonic poems of Saint-Saéns, 
some of which dispute the palm with Liszt's. 
Between Liszt and Waguer, Saint-Salns cannot 
see much In common except their method of con 
stantly transforming a musical phrase rhytbmi 
cally, so as to make it express in turn different 
shodes of emotion. ‘‘In regard to style, and the 
employment of the different resources of har- 
mony and instrumentation, they differ as wide 
ly as two contemporaneous authors belonging to 
the same school can differ.” In Saint-Saéns’s 
estimate of Wagner, one notes occasionally a 
desire to appeal to chauvinism, and a fear of the 
formidable rivalry of Richard of Bayreuth. ike 
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other great French composers, Camille has had a 
hard and long struggle with fame, and it seems 
that difficulties additional were strewn in his 
way on account of bis former enthusiastic ad 
He was, 1m conse- 
‘Wagnerite,” and 


vocacy of Wagner’s genius 
quence of this, insulted as a°* 
his enemies actually went so far as to represent 
him condemned, in punishment for something, 
fo listen to a Beethoven symphony—him, the 
most ardent worshipper of classical music! This 
made Camille cautious, and in the preface to 
‘Harmonie et Mélodie’ (dated 1885) he exclaims : 
‘I admire the works of Richard Wagner pro 
foundly, notwithstauding their bDizarrerie. They 
are supcrieures and powerful—that is enough for 
me. But [never was, am not now, nor will ever 
be of the Wagnerian religion.” But now the 
Wagnerites accuse him of renouncing their mas 
ter after protiting by his works. He retorts, how 
ever: * Not only do I not reuounce him, but | 
pride myself ou having studied him and profited 
thereby, as was my right and my desire,” And 
in another place: ‘‘T have for along time stu 
died the works of Richard Wagner. I have 
found my greatest delight in these studies, and 
the performances of his works which | have at- 
tended have made a profound impression on me, 
which all the theories in the world will never make 
me forget or deny.” 

Nevertheless. he claims the right of expressing 
his disapproval of the [mythical] ‘‘ Wagnerite ” 
who insists that music begins and ends with 
Wagner: and in Wagner's works themselves he 
points out some details that do not please him, 
especially in the ethical and pkhtlosophic aspects 
of the plot—adding, however, with a frankness 
rare ina Frenchman, that he looks at these things 
froma French point of view, and that to a Ger 
man they may appear iu a different light. He 
says he would no longer, as he did in 1876, call 
the awakening of Brimnhilde (in * Siegfried ™) 
vn enchantement, for the reason that the pre 
ceding scene is ‘too long and the following one 
too languishing. ‘‘On the other hand, my ad 
miration for ‘Rheingold, and for at least three- 
fourths of ‘Tristan’ and thet Walkiire, has never 
ceased growing.” And the sixty pages be devotes 
tothe Nibelung Tetralogy constitute one of the 
most appreciative and fascinating accounts that 
have been given of the first Bayreuth festival. 
He notes as an important point that at Bayreuth 
the singer’s voice is never drowned, thanks to the 
position of the invisible orchestra, and takes this 
opportunity to express his opinion of those who 
are continually denouncing Wagner's musi? as 
noisy—the same people who delight in the cym 
bais, drums, and cornets that make many other 
operas hideous : ** It is certain that the least ope 
retta makes more noise than ‘ Rhemgold.’” As 
Saint-Saéus has the reputation of being the great- 
est living score-reader, the following is of special 
interest: ‘* When one has read this seore, when 
one has seen this marvellous jeweller’s work, one 
has some difficulty in noting all the chasing rele 
gated au dernier planand sacrificed to the gene- 
ral effect. 
artists, Who sculptured a cathedral as they would 


Wagner has imitated the medieval 


have decorated furniture.” 

The great scene between Siegmamd and Steg 
linde in the * Waikiire” causes the French 
critic’s enthusiasin to bubble over in these words: 

**Here nothing would have prevented the com 
poser from writing anair anda duo in the trad- 
tional style; but no air, no duo, could have, from 
a theatrical point of view, the value of this mono- 
logue and this dialogue-scene. Melodie flowers 
of the most exquisite fragrance spring up at 
every step, and the orchestra, like a boundiess 
ocean, rocks the two lovers on its magic 
Here we have the theatre of the future: neither 
the opera nor the simple drama will ever rouse 
such deep emotions in the soul. If the composer 
had completely succeeded in no other scene but 
this, it would suftice to prove that his ideal is not 
an jmpracticable dream; the cause has been 
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ing between two equally dangerous policies. But 
no one, on the other hand, can blame the Eng- 
lish Government for not taking the lead in car- 
rying out a possibly beneficial revolution. If 
Parliament had been reformed, and the Catholies 
had been emancipated, under the influence of 
the English Ministry, the Parliamentary inde- 
pendence of Lreland, which was the corner-stone 
of Grattan’s Constitution, would have been set at 
naught as truly as it was by passing the Act of 
Union; and during the period with which Lecky’s 
last volume deals, every Protestant in [reland 
was morbidly sensitive as to anything which even 
in hame threatened the independence acquired in 
1782. A Protestant minority had in that year 
achieved the independence of their country. It 
was hardly to be expected that a boly animated 
by the sense of recent trimmaph would willingly 
sacrifice their own political supremacy. Neither 
the Emancipation Act of 1829 nor the Reform 
Kill of 1832 was carrie] by anything short of 
threatened revolution; and the annals of Ireland, 
as narrated by an impartial historian such as 
Lecky, give small reason to suppose that reforms 
which, even in England, were carried by vio- 
lence, could, towards the end of the last century, 
have been carried out by pacific means in Ire- 
land. The suggestion, indeed, which Lecky ap- 
pears inclined to make, that Pitt, by acting cor- 
dially with Grattan, might have given Ireland a 
constitution better than that which passes by the 
name of Grattan, and far preferable to union 
with Kugland unaccompanied by Catholic eman- 
cipation, may in ove sense be sound. But it is of 
little worth. It assumes that Pitt was able to 
act in a way inconsistent with his own character 
and with his own position. Behind Pitt, be it 
remembered, stood George ILf.; behind George 
Lif, stood the people of Great Britain; and those 
who think that the personal bigotry of the King 
was the only hindrance to Catholic emancipation, 
forget the lesson of the Gordon riots. Turn the 
matter which way he will, the impartial observer 
is still compelled to come back to the conclusion 
that at the most critical period in Irish history 
no leader, either in England or Ireland, rose to 
the height of the occasion, and that the occasion, 
great as may seem its opportunities, possibly pre- 
sented nothing to statesmanship but a problem to 
which there existed no satisfactory solution, 
Third. Lecky brings out with a clearness which 
is very characteristic of his skill in treating of 
all matters connected with the growth of opi- 
nion, that towards the end of the last century 
thinkers no less than politicians, both in England 
and in Ireland, suffered from two sources of er- 
ror from which their modern critics are free. 
They, many of them, believed that Roman Ca- 
tholicism was a dying creed, and that enlighten- 
ed men of all religious persuasions were gradual- 
ty adopting one and the same theological tone; 
they looked for the reign of rational piety. They 
knew nothing, again, of revolutionary fanati- 
cism; in other words, they Lad forgotten the les- 
sons of the Reformation, they had not read the 
lessons of the French Revolution, In these 
matters we are all of us wiser than our grand- 
fathers. We know that religious enthusiasm or 
bigotry is a force which is certainly not yet 
spent; we know that political fanaticism may 
rival theological bigotry both in its violence and 
in its cruelty. The ignorance of the generation 
who witnessed the attempt to combine the mde- 
pendence of Ireland with friendly relations to 
wards Great Britain, led statesmen of high ambi- 
tion and of great capacity to delay reform till the 
outbreak of the French Revolution made all re- 
form an impossibility. Ut is characteristic of the 
calamitous course of Trish history that the reli 
gious movement which brought freedom and 
toleration to England, brought nothing but op 
pression and intolerance to Ireland, while the 
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revolutionary storm which, with all its terrors, 
cleared the atmosphere of continental Europe, 
destroyed all hopes of basing Irish independence 
on the equality and the freedom of Irishmen. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


The Cavruleans, By H. 8S. Cunningham, Mac 
millan & Co. 

A Lad’s Love. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Daniele Cortis. By A. Fogazzaro. Translated 
from the Italian by Mrs. [. R. Tilton. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Lilies of Florence. By George Sand, Trans- 
Jated from the French by Lew Vanderpoole. 
John W. Lovell Company. 

Sebastopol. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
from the French by Frank D. Millet. Harper 
& Brothers, 

Ivan Iyitch, and Other Stories. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co, 

A THOROUGH acquaintance with official life in 
India, and with the existing problems of British 
rule in that country, added to a lively apprehen- 
sion of an inevitable catastrophe in the near fu- 
ture to be brought about by the careless deeds of 
ignorant and presumptuous rulers, has inspired 
the author of ‘The Coruleans’ with the theme 
for aclever picture of life in the East. Indian 
residents will probably pot have much difficulty 
in putting real names to the vigorously sketched 
portraits of the inhabitants of Ccerulea, since 
every one of them is something more than’a mere 
character for a novel. They are distinctly types. 
In spite of a trenchant style and plenty of humor, 
which is kept well in hand, the author does not 
seem wholly at ease, and in the beginning plans 
for a much larger work than is eventually pre- 
sented. The gain in compactness is rather more 
than balanced by the sense of disappointment 
produced in the reader’s mind at the manner m 
which all the characters finally elude his grasp 
after the preparation of remarkably solid foun- 
dations. Nevertheless, the book is extremely 
good, and it contains the promise of large possi 
bilities for the writer in the future, 

Of a much hghter calibre is Mr. Arlo Bates’s 
‘A Lad’s Love,’ yet thoroughly suited 10 the re- 
quirements of a * summer book,” to be perused 
by that product of American civilization known 
as the ‘summer girl.” The author's well-known 
delicacy of touch could not be applied to a more 
appropriate subject than these seaside products, 
flirtation and love; and his picture (with the un- 
important exception of the scenery, which is very 
felicitously handled) might apply to any resort 
on the Atlantic coast as well as to Campobello. 
The book should be scrupulously kept out of the 
hands of foreigners, since they might misunder- 
stand the friendly relations existing between 
seventeen-year-old Phoebe and her beautiful and 
coquettish mother of five-and-thirty, who is more 
of a child than the daughter in the matter of 
feminine wiles, aud hold it up to the universe as 
another frightful example of the ways of ‘‘young 
America.” 

A foreign political novel is, as a rule, rather 
hard reading to the average public in this coun 
try, unless, as in the stories of Lord Beaconstield 
and of Anthony Trollope, the politics belong to 
a land of whose methods anu problems a general, 
albeit superficial, knowledge is floating in the 
air, and also when the narrative is practically 
complete in itself, apart from the politics. The 
first of these conditions is not fulfilled by Fogaz 
zaro’s novel, ‘ Daniele Cortis,) which Mrs. Tilton 
has admirably translated from the Italian. The 


problem which here presented itself was whether 
the whole of the political part should be retained 
and the interest of the general reader, unac- 
quainted with popular issues in Italy, should be 
diverted and wearied, or whether the politics 
should, to some extent, be sacrificed to the story. 
The translator has wisely chosen the latter 
course, and has very judiciously abridged what 
may be called the technical discussions: This 
renders the bero rather a shadowy figure, when 
regarded in the light of an ambitious statesman 
and a man of action, and it also produces a cer- 
tain abruptness in the transitions of time and 
place, which would otherwise be rounded off by 
the record of his electioneering tactics. With 
that exception—an exception for which the read- 
er will feel almost grateful after a perusal of 
what remains of the technical portion—the story 
is inevery way excellent. It gives us a chapter 
in the life of a young Italian baroness, who is an 
ideally sweet but not weak character, and who 
bas married in haste at an early age, to escape 
from the unpleasant general tone of her mother’s 
house, which offends her taste and her moral 
sense, She finds, too late, that she has wedded a 
man in every way objectionable, and that her 
love is really given to her cousin, Daniele Cortis. 
Daniele, a clever and ambitious man of fine tem- 
per and principle, who is harassed with a dis 
creditable mother, as well as with his hopeless 
passion for the Baroness, is capitally portrayed, 
though, in common with all the other characters 
in the book, he is left rather in the state of a 
sketch for a composition on a far larger scale. 
The story is well worked up to a dramatic crisis, 
which leaves the noble cousins, parted for ever, 
apparently by their own action, in as wretched a 
condition of mind as the.most bard-hearted read 
er could desire, 

The sixteen short stories which are published in 
translation from the MSS. left by the late George 
Sand, under the title of ‘ The Liles of Florence,’ 
hardly meet the expectations of the admirers of 
that great writer. Published anonymously, they 
would not evoke more than a passing comment in 
commendation of their smooth execution, and 
they would disappear from sight amid the host of 
excellent stories which are daily produced, 
skimmed, and tossed aside. The first tale, in par- 
ticular, is fashioned on so antiquated a model 
that it positively startles the reader into a sud- 
den consciousness of the change in literary fash- 
ions since the days when a lay figure of the ro- 
mantic form was kept in every writer’s skeleton- 
cupboard, and dressed up afresh for each require- 
ment. The anatomy of this sort of skeleton be- 
comes more visible through any drapery that 
may be contrived for it with every succeeding 
year. This pretty story may afford a temporary 
interest to people who are fond of seeing the 
minds of great writers in every phase, when ex- 
perimenting as well as when at their best. It 
does not necessarily constitute a condemnation of 
these stories to say that the author’s fame will not 
be increased by them. They would appear to 
better advantage singly, in periodical hterature, 
where the trauslator—who seems to have done 
his work thoroughly well—states that there is a 
great demand for them. 

Count Tolstoi’s numerous admirers, who have 
already had a taste of his power in depicting all 
that is connected with war, will welcome the ex- 
cellent translation from the French of his cele- 
brated sketches of the siege of Sebastopol. His 
method in these earlier studies of the horrors of 
war is the same asin his battle scenes in ‘ War 
aud Peace,’ though less intricate and less deve- 
loped in detail than in the later work. The va- 
rious incidents of the siege which be selects in or- 
der to present it in its different aspects, though 
somewhat fragmentary in themselves, form a 
graphic whole which can never be forgotten by 
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any one who has once read it, and it must be read eacl il 
to be appreciated, since quotations are obviously ni | 
impossible, and né outline of the plotless sheaf of f 
impressions, apparently jotted down almost at that st 
random, can be given. pre 
Even more interesting than this work of the iw 

great Russian writer’s youth, from many nts them wil 
of view, is his latest contribution to popular and — fa : 
polite literature combined, which is presented t thor <I 
us in the translation from the Russian of the ed 
greater portion of the twelfth volume of his 
works, under the title of ‘Ivan L[lyitch, and pen: 
Other Stories.’ The first story is, more accurate by 
ly speaking, a psychological study of the illness — piles 
and death of a typical Russian otticial, neither t 
better nor worse than his fellows. This is tl f all, wl 
keynote to the whole study. Ivan Llyitch w slat 
an average man, and was, if not precisely n What 
scious of his own rectitude ” in the conceited sen is wl 
of that phrase, yet conscious at least, like the ils t 
publican, that he was not as bad as many others ited 
To this admirably chosen starting-point, C t : 
Tolstoi conducts us by a rapid yet vivid outline " 
of Ivan Llyitch’s official career and his rather may, } 

\ disappointing experience of married life. Just t g 
as success is beginning to crown his efforts to 1 W 
in the service, he injures himself by a fall while " iS 
arranging his new abode in a manner to satistf i 1 
his querulous wife and his own aspirations for ! N 
elegance. His injury develops slowly into a 
mysterious but incurable disease, and the analy periment 
sis of his state of mind as he gradually loses hop " 
includes some of the subtlest work which the au l tra 
thor has ever produced. Thenceforth, the und his f 
current of ‘‘the average man” comes to the su still Ity 
face and permeates every thought of the sutf rendern 
er. * Thavedone no special evil in my life: why whi fal 
should this happen to me ; Ivan Ilyitch asks Eve 
himself incessantly: and most readers will re better as 
nize the mood which the author has chosen t no s 
low to its very end, This is, probably, the first — that t! 
time that a death-bed has been dissected fr sland wl 
this particular point of view. Tortured | i 36 
tal and bodily suffering, by the real or apparent , 3 
neglect of his family, who are engaged ina ! 
ing themselves, and finding his only comfort 
the presence of the healthy and cheerfu 
peasant who waits upon him, Ivan Ilyvitet \ 
proaches the hour of death. Very nearly at 
last moment he suddenly sees that his whe : 
has been conducted on a false basis, and, baving n 

| acknowledged this, he dies, not cheert i 

| with resignation, but yet not in torment bly 

| It is at this point that Count Tolst may be mar 
said to have shrunk from the responsibility wl 

| he has undertaken, in enunciating the theor W 

I that such a wholesale confession of mistake is a 
that is required to relieve pangs of the nature S t 
which he had previously depicted in such a for : 
ble manner. It is possible that we are credited ‘ 
by the writer with a knowledge of his radica | i pers 
views on the question as to what is the propet t 
mode of life, and that he means us to read W 
tween the lines at this point, and to sup; 2 Ww 
explanation for his abrupt conclusion by t irk 
polating his theories of manual labor as opposed 
to all ofticial and other service. But alt y ‘ 
this would furnish a more satisfactory y 
the difficulty about such a solution lies the ‘ w 
fact that the dying man is not allowed 
to develop a new theory of life to take tl cular 





of the rule by which he bas lived wrong N 
Though the morbid tone of this sketch wi 
ably repel many readers, the tine t 
servation and the artistic workmans 
out—with possibly the exception above 1 
will atone for this in the opinion of readers \ 
large. 

With regard to the tales for the people w iM 
constitute the remainder of the 
range of opinion will probably prevail. W 
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justice to the ingenuity with whi \ 


doing full 
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session of that part of the island adjacent to Aus- 
tralia simply to prevent any other Power from 
doing so, it is not impossible that it will in time 
prove a valuable colony. The soil is very fertile, 
and apparently especially adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of spices. The natives, though in many re- 
spects savages of the lowest grade, are easily 
taught, and also show remarkable capacity for 
‘mercantile ventures.” From a single district, 
whose principal industry is the manufacture of 
pots, there goes annually a fleet of canoes man- 
ned by about 600 men, who “convey west- 
wards, for about 200 miles, the large number of 
30,000 pots, and bring back about 150 tons of 
sago.” These pots are “ entirely made by wo- 
men. No machinery or rudimentary potter’s 
wheel has come into use, but the women judge 
the size of the pots so accurately, and fashion 
them so deftly, that, though rude, they are ad 
mirably shaped.” When finished, the trade- 
mark of the family is cut with a sharp shell, 
and during the process of firing they are colored 
with tannin, extracted from mangrove bark. 
Several excellent maps add to the value of this 
volume, but we regret the lack of an index. 

Eastern New Guinea does not appear to be a 
very attractive place for travellers. A pestilen- 
tial mangrove swamp lines the greater part of 
the coast, in which mosquitoes are so numerous 
that, to use a native’s words, “their song in the 
night is loud as Rouna [a large waterfall].” The 
interior, so far as it has been explored, consists 
of a succession of steep mountain ranges, with 
many lofty peaks, culminating in Mt. Owen 
Stanley, 15,205 feet high, and clothed with an 
almost impenetrable jungle, in which the too 
adventurous explorer runs great risk of perish- 
ing from hunger. The natives are compara- 
tively few in number. They suffer greatly 
from their continual tribal wars, as well as 
from infectious diseases, drought, and famine. 
Mission work among them has been very suc 
cessful, not so much in the number of con 
verts made as in the general elevation of the 
people, and the cultivation of peaceful relations 
between the different tribes. This success im- 
plies a sensible way of prosecuting the work. 
Native Polynesian Christians, after pursuing a 
course of instruction, are posted in the different 
villages as teachers, the work of the two or three 
English missionaries being chiefly that of si per- 
vision. In this manner a large part of the tribes 
inhabiting the southern coast of the British Pro- 
tectorate has been reached by what has proved 
to be in reality a ‘‘ Gospel of Peace.” 

It was while placing new teachers or prepar- 
ing the way for their reception that the Rev. 
James Chalmers made the most of the journeys 
described in his book. He thus gained not only 
an intimate knowledge of the coast and the 
country adjacent, but also an extraordinary 
influence over the natives far and wide, so 
that, says a companion of the late Sir Peter 
Scratchiey, ‘Strangers are asked if they know 
*'Tamiute,’ and, if so, are treated with kindness,” 
He owes this influence partly to his powerful 
fiuame—the natives have a great admiration for 
lange men, a fact not overlooked in the selection 
of teachers—but chiefly te his perfect fearless- 
ness, his entire trust in them, and a winning 
kindliness of manner which the simple natives 
cannot resist, joined to a determination and in- 
dependence of character which commands their 
respect. Though he writes without any literary 
grace of style, and his sketches are somewhat 
fragmentary and disconnected, thus making his 
book rather hard reading, vet ene cannot go far 
in it without having a sincere respect for the au- 
thor, and a hearty interest in the people among 
whom he has labored since 1878, His most enter 
taining chapter is that giving an account of one 
of the native ‘‘ trading voyages,” for the purpose 
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of disposing of the pottery made by the women 
in the manner described above. While the wo 
men are at work, the men are equally busy in 
building the ‘‘ lakatois” m which the pottery is 
to be transported to the western tribes, ‘ Our 
lakatoi,” says Mr. Chalmers, who was the first 
white man to accompany the natives on these 
voyages, ‘*‘ consisted of four large canoes lashed 
together, with good bulwarks made of leaves 
strongly bound together with mangrove sap- 
lings. We had two masts of mangrove, stepped 
on top of the canoes with stays and backstays of 
rattan cane. Our sails were made of mats, and 
shaped like the large crab-claw. Fore and aft 
were good-sized houses, made of wood, and 
packed full of pottery. Rurning right round 
was a platform twoand ahalf feet wide. The 
canoes were full of pottery, and in the centre, 
between the masts, was a large crate also full.” 
The crew consisted of thirty-four men and boys. 
After a six-days’ rather perilous sail, the fleet 
of lakatois reached their place of destination, ¢ 
noted cannibal tribe, living about two hundred 
miles west of Port Moresby. The method of 
selling the pottery (which is used chiefly in cook 
ing, the natives knowing nothing of an oven) is 
as follows. Each man’s stock, consisting in one 
case of seventy pieces, ‘‘ is arranged on the beach, 
and into each two small pieces of wood are put, 
and, when finished, the owner returns along the 
row, takes one piece out, and the purchaser fol- 
lows, taking the other, Both parties tie the to- 
kens carefully up and put them away in a safe 
place ; then the purchaser’s family and friends 
come and carry away the pottery. When the 
time arrives for the lakatoi to return, the pur- 
chaser and all his friends set to work and get 
the sago required, one bundle of sago for each 
piece of wood. When the sago is tinished, he 
sends for the Motuan, who enters the sago-house 
with his small parcel, counts the tokens and 
then counts the sago, and if all is right, be then 
carries them on board ; if one or more bundles 
is short, there is a lively disturbance.” Other 
chapters contain accounts of the manner in which 
the British Protectorate was proclaimed, Mr. 
Chalmers accompanying the naval officers in 
order to explain tothe natives the meaning of 
the ceremonies connected with the raising of the 
flag, There is also a valuable series of answers 
by representatives of two of the principal tribes 
to questions concerning their habits, customs, 
and beliefs. The book is attractive in its ap- 
pearance, having well-executed illustrations, an 
excellent map, and a good index. 





Imaginary Portraits. By Walter Pater. Mac- 
willan & Co, LS8s7, 
THE four studies that make up this volume por- 
tray rather the times in which the scene of them 
is laid than the individuals who figure in them, 
In fact, they present certain historical phases of 
culture, moods of the human spirit, That subtle 
appreciation and the infinite number of small 
touches in the rendering of what he sees, whi@h 
lie at the heart of Mr. Pater’s literary mdividu- 
ality and give to his style its extraordinary dis- 
tinction, lift the book out of the range of the 
common, and set it apart as unique with his 
other work, to the refined thoughtfulness - of 
which we have heretofore endeavored to do 
some justice. But it does not in all respects 
reach the level of that stronger and_ richer, 
though not more elaborated, work; and the four 
studies, as between themselves, have very differ- 
ent degrees of success. One of them deals with 
the French taste of the early eighteenth century 
and the personal relation of Antony Watteau to 
it ; a second sets forth the Bacchic and grotesque 
and physically morbid aspects of medizvalism at 
the first gleam of the Renaissance in a kind of 





moral fable of one Denys L’ Auxerrois—a literary 
attempt at a new Donatello, and not so far below 
Hawthorne’s as to fall into the incredible or the 
absurd ; the third brings together in the person 
and circumstavces of Sebastian Van Storck the 
curious contrast developed in the Low Countries 
of Spinozism with Dutch burgomasters’ wives, 
the genre painters, and the practical struggle 
inch by inch for the ground to stand on; the 
fourth pictures in Duke Carl of Rosenmold a pre 
decessor of Goethe in the passion for an illumi 
nation of Germany, much—to compare great 
things with small—as Browning found in Sor- 
dello a predecessor of Dante. These four points 
in the history of culture are all interesting, with 
fine backgrounds of color and of thought, and 
such as one would call *‘subjects made to his 
hand,” were it not that Pater ina sense always 
creates his subject. 

The first of these is so much the most higbly 
finished and clearly made out as to leave the 
others far behind. It is in the main a criticism 
on Antony Watteau, told by means of extracts 
from the journal of a woman who knew and 
loved him from the opening of his genius, and 
in whose family he received his encouragement ; 
but it is directly a criticism of Watteau’s tem 
perament rather than his works, and indirectly 
a view of the whole real meaning of that age as 
seen through art. It is all very simple, however, 
Only two lights are thrown on the painter—one, 
which shows him ironically inditferent to the lu 
minous gayety in depicting which he was so 
easily master; the other, which reveals the im 
patient jealousy of genius in the presence of that 
talent which by industry comes so nigh to the 
same perfection. There is praise enough of his 
works—excellent, discriminating, definite praise. 
The sum of his doings Pater gives apparently in 
this extract : 

‘*Himself really of the old time—that serious 
old time which is passing away, the impress of 
which he carries on his physiognomy~—-he digni- 
fies by what in him is neither more nor less than 
a profound melancholy, the essential insigniti- 
eance of what he ail/s to touch in all that; trans 
forming its mere pettiness into grace. It looks 
certainly very graceful, fresh, animated, * pi- 
quant,’ as they love to say—yes! and withal, | 
repeat, perfectly pure, and may well congratu 
late itself on the Joan of a fallacious grace not its 
own. For, in truth, Antony Watteau is still the 
mason’s boy, and deals with that world under a 
fascination. : He will never overcome his 
early training; and these light things will possess 
for him always a kind of worth, as characteriz 
ing tbat impossible or forbidden world which the 
mason’s boy saw through the closed gateways of 
the enchanted garden, Those trifling and petty 
graces, the insignia to him of that nobler world 
of aspiration and idea, even now that he is 
aware, as | eonceive, of their true littleness, bring 
back to him, by the power of association, all the 
old magical exhilaration of his dream—his dream 
of a better world than the real one. There is the 
formula, as I apprehend, of his success—of his ex- 
traordinary hoki on things so alien from himself. 
aoa Yes, the world profits by such reflection 
of its poor coarse self in one who renders all its 
caprices from the height of a Corneille.” 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that criticism so 
subtle as this should be accepted; it is almost too 
perfectly plausible. But it is enough if it be un- 
derstood. One cannot condense Pater’s work, 
however, or give any impression of ifs structural 
completeness, of its endless charm of detail, by 
bringing the traditional brick in the shape of a 
paragraph, Of the minor touches, nevertheless, 
let us spare space to mention the beautiful old 
age of Monseigneur le Prince de Cambrai, seen 
by asidelight of the narrative, the almost cdra- 
matic vividness of the chance introduction of the 
story of ‘Manon Lescaut,’ then a new book, the 
imaginative pathos of the incident of the bird lost 
among the cathedral arches where it will beat its 
life out helplessly, and the glimpse of the Revo 
lution to come which be affords us when, looking 
on some of Watteau’s designs, the writer says: 
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With Notices of Formosa and Liu-Kiu, and Va- 
rious Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 
IF, H. H. Guillemard, M. A., M.D., F.L.58., 
F. Zodlogic. Soc,, F. R.G.S., etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations, maps, etc. 2 vols., me- 
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